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A TOUCH OF OLD SEA LIFE: H.M.S. “ ACTIVE’ AND H.M.S. “ VOLAGE”’ GOING OUT OF PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR UNDER SAIL ONLY. 


“When the Active, Commodore Harris, and the Volage, Captain Gissing, left Portemouth on Friday for Portland, the wind was fair, and orders were accordingly given for them to sail out. The Active was 
moored in the stream, but the Volage was alongside one of the jetties. A tug was at hand to render any neceseary help, but it was not required, as both vessels proceeded under all plain sail to join the 
Calypso and Ruby at Portland. It is many years since a man-of-war made her way out of Portsmouth Harbour without the aid of steam.”—Dairy Paper. 
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theless, he wis 
mo, or rather reprieved me, from the catastrophe that took 
place later on. As soon as I got into the open air I 
became, as he had prophesied, extremely ill. 

On a somewhat later occasion, having dined with a 
young friend at the same caravanserai, not wisely but too 
well, it struck us that a walk in the park would be bene- 
ficial. On the way to our destination, we had in those 
days to pass a terrace of little houses, at the door of each 
of which stood an hospitable matron inviting the passer-by 
to ‘‘tea and shrimps in the harbour.” ‘‘ What do they 
mean by that,” inquired my friend, ‘‘ when it is inland ? 
This is very remarkable, and when I come to think of it 
we have had no tea.”” We had had everything else, how- 
ever, and I tried to persuade him that ancther meal would 
be superfluous. But he was obstinate, said that he was 
always accustomed to take tea at home, and put the 
matter cn the ground of domestic duty. So in we went, 
and wero the tea-gardens with 
about a gallon of shrimps and six eggs. We could not 
have eaten a shrimp, much less an egg, to oblige any- 
body, but to the feast untouched would have 
been to injure the feelings of our hostess. While I was 
thinking what could be done, my friend, who was a man of 
impulse rather than reflection, threw all the eggs over the 
wall and the shrimps after them. Fortunately the corre- 
sponding arbour on the other side was vacant of guests. 
We congratulated one another upon this escape from our 
difficulty, and, after a decent interval, asked for our bill. 
The face of the neat-handed Phyllis who brought it, as she 
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Even in the comparatively sedate columns of the Times 
what wants or wishes find expression! In a recent copy, 
‘*Persons in spiritual trouble” are invited to call at an 
address where they will find ‘* matured Christian ladies” 
to get them out of their difficulties. ‘* There need be no 
reference,” we are told, ‘‘ to Church or Creed,”’ which seems 
a little like the making of bricks without 
omelettes without breaking of eggs. 


straw, or 
In the same issue, 
‘*A young gentleman of good birth and social position” 
makes his appeal to ‘the Ileirless and the Wealthy.” 
He offers “ the Highest references” (with a capital II), 
but exhibits no special aptitude for anything particular ; 
he would ‘‘assist in managing an estate” or (which seems 
rather a sharp descent in the way of employment) ‘‘ make 
Are these and the like adver- 
attended to? or do the 
What would happen, 
for example, if the young gentleman of good birth sought 
adoption at the hand of the matured Christian ladies ? 


himself generally useful.” 


tisements, one wonders, ever 


advertisers give ear to one another ? 


A hundred years ago there were no such flights as these, 
but the form of the advertisement was stranger. For 
example, in the 7imes of June 17, 1796, a horse for sale is 
advertised in verse 

A Mare’s to be Soxp, 
About six years old, 
That’s warranted perfectly sound ; 
Her height’s fourtecn hands 
And an inch as she stands, 
And will trot freely all the way round. 
The mare ’s to be seen 
Any time that’s between 
The hours of twelve and of three, 
At the inn called One Bell, 
In the Strand they will tell, 
Price twenty-five guineas and three 
There were no society journals, but the personai paragraph 
was quite as popular as at present, and much more 
offensive. In the Morning Post of about the same date as 
the above, we are told, ‘‘ Since the illness of a certain great 
personage [George the Third’s first attack of insanity] 
Lady Young has entirely surmounted her religious qualms, 
and is determined once more, in defiance of the proclama- 
tion, to fix her concerts on the Sabbath Day.” Nor is the 
modern practice of ‘‘guying” the pictures at the Royal 
Academy a novelty. This is what the Morning Post of a 
century ago has to say about ‘‘ Theseus receiving the Clue 
from Ariadne,” by Fuseli: ‘‘ Poor Theseus, with a broken 
leg, is endeayouring to support Ariadne, whose figure 
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suggests more the idea of a sick idiot than a beautiful 
While we pity the situation of these two lovers, 
we cannot forbear the little cock-tailed 
Minotaur galloping about for amusement in the distance.” 
While of ‘‘ Portraits of Three Children,” by Renagle, we 
read, ‘* The colouring of this picture is currant jelly and 


woman. 
laughing at 


‘“ What a game!” is a vulgar expression much in vogue 
during bank holidays and unsuited to a classic style, yet 
it naturally rises to the lips when one gathers from the 
‘ei¢ht hours is not 
too slow for a well contested match at chess.” The most 
conflicts those Tarrasch 
Tschigorin (nice names to call over the balusters), and 
Steinitz Lasker this 
reckless precipitation is thought by some to account for 
It is fair to say, 


pre sent controversy on the sulyyé ct that 


recent such as between and 


and averaged seven hours, and 
their unusually large average of faults. 
some good players who advocate 
speed, and these 
sort of Chess Trade Union in favour of 
a six-hours game. One of them tells us that he once 
saw Herr Harrwitz take twenty minutes over his first 
This is longer than Mr. Winkle took to throw off 
after he had made up his mind to combat the 
Iferr Kolisch on one occasion took two hours 
over three of his With these good folks chess 
would seem to be a game, like Shakspere, for all time, 
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his coat 
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like the famous speech of the Scotch 
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advocate) ** on eternity itself.’ What seems very stiange 
is that the absurdity of these 


long 


protracted games seenis to 
time limit as to 
but I 


suppose, as in the case of the extempore preacher under 


have been recognised ago, and a 


moves imposed, and recorded by the hour-glass ; 
the same circumstances, the te mptation to ‘take another 


glass” was found to be too strong. 

A bride in Silesia, while at the altar being married, 
possesst d herself, we are told, of a watch belonging to one 
of the bridal party, and is in trouble in consequence. The 
question is being considered as to whether the offence may 
not have been caused by ‘tan excess of joy,” which 
affected the lady’s brain. If it was 
pockct-picking, it is difficult to conceive a more striking 
example of devotion to business. Most brides are supposed 
to be a little nervous, and one would imagine that 
the very last thing they would think about is how to gain 
pos the watch of their best man; 
but given the idea, the opportunity no doubt is full of 


a genuine case of 


almost 


ssion of husband's 


tempt ition. 


If it be true that the Anti-Gambling League have 
summoned the lessees of the Northampton racecourse for 
permitting betting in their enclosures, as a test case, it is 
probable they will find their work cut out for them. It is not 
necessary to read ‘* Esther Waters” to know how widespread 
is the attraction of the Turf, and there is little doubt that 
any attack upon its patrons will be resisted with even more 
vehemence than an attempt to rob a poor man of his beer. 
Whatever thought of the matter, the action 
of the least and favourably 
contrasts with the petty persecutions carried on by the 
Sabbatarians and other faddists, who, like school bullies, 
always select the small fry to pick their quarrels with. 
When the A.G.L. has put a stop to betting at Epsom, it 
will doubtless turn its attention to the outside broker in 
the City ; and even then it will not have to complain, hke 
Alexander, that it has no more worlds to conquer, 


may be 


league is at courageous, 


There are some things of a useful character constantly 
asserted and generally believed in, which, nevertheless, 
seem never to be practically adopted. There is, for 
example, no fact more insisted on by science, and so far 
as I know admitted by everyone, than that eggs can be 
preserved by smearing them with butter. The discovery 
was made years ago, but our eggs are no fresher, and 
seem rather to get from bad to worse. Another secret, 
the revelation of which is that oil 
properly paid out from a vessel in difficulties will smooth 


is due to science, 
her course for her even in the most tempestuous sea, Of 
course, we hear now and then of buttered eggs—inde- 
pendently of the well-known breakfast dish mut only 
a few adopt the precaution, and _ similarly 
now and then we hear of oil having been thrown 
upon the troubled waters for the purposes of navigation ; 
but as a general rule both these discoveries are disre- 
garded. It is, therefore, pleasant to read of a sea captain 
the other day utilising one of them by adaptation which 
requires a higher degree of intelligence than the use 
of the genuine article. His ship vas getting very much 
knocked about, when he bethought him of the oil remedy ; 
but, unfortunately, except what the mate used for his hair, 
There was however, plenty of 


persons 


there was no oil on board. 
soap, and, dissolving it in the proportion of six pounds to 
twenty quarts of water, he threw the mixture in the sea, 
where it formed a sort of oleaginous barrier around his 
vessel against which the waves broke quite harmlessly. 
Thus even a pleasure yacht can secure itself if the pas- 
sengers can be prevailed upon to part with this article of 
the toilet. The incident could be used very strikingly as 
an advertisement of somebody's soap: it is a branch of 
usefulness which, strange to say, has hitherto escaped the 
notice of the enterprising dealers in that commodity. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE 


Mr. Maclure not often adorn the debates of the 
Ilouse, but there was an undeniable fitness in his appeal 
for an adjournment over Derby Day. To look at, Mr. 
Maclure is the ideal of the fine old English sportsman. 
His white hair and ruddy features suggest the combination 
of hale maturity and the spirit of inexhaustible youth. 
His sincerity was manifest. There have been wits who 
made the House roar over the case for a Parliamentary 
holiday on the Derby Wednesday. Lord Elcho, for 
instance, once made a_ diverting speech which is 
historic. But Mr. Maclure disdained the meretricious 
arts of the humorist, and treated the topic as one of grave 
national import. His great point was that to adjourn 
would be to do honour to the Prime Minister, and he 
suggested with much adroitness that for the House to sit on 
Derby Day would be disrespectful to the noble owner of 
Ladas. Was not horse-racing the traditional sport of 
Britons ? Was not the Prime Minister one of the greatest 
pillars of the Turf? Tow could the Liberal party put 
a slur upon its leader by refusing to recognise the 
great Rosebery festival? Mr. Maclure did not use 
these words, but this was the spirit of his discourse. 
and as he wagged his white poll with fervent energy, the 
House was a good deal more impressed by his simple 
periods than by the magniloquence of Mr. Chaplin, who 
seconded the motion. But Sir William Harcourt refused 
to fall down and worship Ladas. He said the Govern- 
ment were the trustees of the national time, and they 
could not sacrifice it to the Derby. In _ this stern 
resolve Sir William was sustained in the division lobby 
by alarge majority, and having thus vindicated a reputation 
for unflagging industry, the House proceeded cheerfully 
to deal with Clause 2 of the Budget. But Mr. Maclure, 
who had announced his determination to go to the 
Derby, whatever happened, 

seemed to be convinced that 

Sir William  Harcourt’s 


does 
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would have scouted the expedition of Columbus. This 
suggestion of Mr. Storey’s courtly Spanish grace tickled 
the House immensely. Why the Government were un- 
willing to undertake the railway was not clearly explained. 
Sir William Harcourt took no part in the debate—a 
modest seclusion which invited comparisons with his 
hostility to the acquisition of Uganda when the Unionists 
were in office. It looks as if the railway would be 
left to Sir William’s successor. Sir Edward Grey, who 
has cultivated the equanimity of the Foreign Office 
with great success, was able to announce that by a treaty 
with the King of the Belgians the Government have 
secured a right of way between Uganda and the British 
territorics further south. Every step in this business 
confirms Mr, Chamberlain’s belief that it is impossible to 
set a definite limit to the spread of imperial authority in 
Africa, 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRITISH COMMISSIONER IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The arrival in England, on leave of absence from his official 
post in Central Africa, of Mr. Henry Hamilton Johnston, 
her Majesty’s Commissioner for Nyassaland and the region 
of Central Africa north of the river Zambesi, calls for some 
notice of his past services. He is thirty-six years of age, 
was born in London and educated at King’s College, and, 
having studied painting at the Royal Academy, exhibited 
some pictures; but in 1880 he betook himself to African 
travel. After visiting Algeria and Tunis he went in 1882 
to West Africa, ascended the Congo, and wrote a book about 
it when he came home. In 1884 he conducted a geographical 
exploring expedition to Mount Kilimanjaro and the Masai 
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action portended a fresh 
schism in the Cebinet. Ilow 
could a Prime Minister who 
owned the favourite sit at the 
same council- board with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who preferred the public 
business to Epsom = race- 
course ? To Mr. Maclure 
this is evide ntly one of the 
problems of the age, 

The Budget debates are 
little more than a series of 
gladiatorial bouts between 
Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Goschen. To pass this 
Budget will certainly give 
Sir William uncommon 
pleasure, but his chief de- 
light is in the opportunities 
it affords him for trouncing 
his old antagonist in finance. 

Mr. equally 

realy for the fray, but 

he suffers from the mis- 

givings in the ranks behind 

him about the fight against 

this Budget. It was a de- 

pressing moment for Mr. 

Goschen when he was left 

by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 

Chamberlain to resist the 

principle of graduated tax- 

ation almost alone. Mr. 

Chamberlain frankly de- 

clared that he had always 

approved this principle, and 

that he must support the 

Government against the 

Conservative amendment. 

Mr. Balfour said the principle might be mght, but that it 
had no business in this Budget, a conclusion hailed by the 
Liberals with hilarious cheers. Mr. Goschen manfully 
stuck to his guns, but he had the mortification of seeing his 
leader walk out without voting, while the majority for the 
Government rose above a hundred. Nor was the Opposition 
case any happier in the discussion of ‘* settlements.” It 
was proposed that all landed property settled prior to the 
passing of the Act should be exempt from estate duty 
till the reversionary interests were exhausted, a process 
which, as Sir William Harcourt remarked, might occupy 
a couple of generations. On the question of ‘‘ settle- 
ments” the lawyers were naturally eloquent. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared that, as a 
rule, ‘‘ settlements ” were pernicious, an opinion for which 
he was tremendously rated by Sir Richard Webster. 
Mr. Grant Lawson, whose speech was described by Sir 
William Harcourt as ‘‘a of acrostics,” drew a 
terrible picture of the ruin which would befall many 
families if ‘‘ settled” property were made to pay a larger 
contribution to the revenue. Incidentally, Mr. Balfour 
said that people who owned estates of the value 
of ten thousand pounds belonged to the “ struggling 
classes,” a phrase which must be interesting to the 
multitude of taxpayers to whom ten thousand pounds 
would be a handsome fortune. Mr. Grant Lawson's plea 
for ‘‘ scttlements” was not successful, and the swinging 
majority for graduation marked the beginning of a new 
era in our finance. 

But if the Opposition have been under a cloud in the 
Budget debates, they had their revenge in the discussion 
about Uganda. After much delay, the Government have 
made up their minds to establish a Protectorate over Uganda, 
but they have not made up their minds to construct a 
railway between that country and the coast. Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Storey denounced 
the Protectorate, and Mr. Chamberlain, in one of his most 
effective speeche s, proclaimed our imperial destiny in A frican 
colonisation. He was particularly happy in his satire on 
Mr. Storey. Had the honourable member for Sunderland 
been a grandee at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella, he 
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series 


. H. JOHNSTON, BRITISH COMMISSIONER FOR CENTRAL AFRICA, 


IN THE GARDENS OF THE RESIDENCY AT ZOMBA, NYASSALAND. 
country in East Africa, upon which he published another 
book in 1886. Mr. Johnston was appointed Vice-Consul in 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, on the West African coast. 
He surveyed a portion of the Niger territories in 1887, and 
wrote, in the tale called ‘‘ History of a Slave,” a truthful 
and touching account of the cruelties and miseries 
suffered by the victims of the inhuman Moorish 
traffic in negro captives, with the aid of the Touaregs, 
all over the Western Soudan, to the south of Morocco and 
Tunis. In 1889 Mr. Johnston, having been promoted to 
be Consul in Portuguese East Africa, visited Lake Nyassa 
and the southern shores of Lake Tanganyika, to aid in 
settling the disputes between the Arab traders and chiefs 
and the British African Lakes Company, whose settle- 
ments and plantations are on the Shiré River, in the high- 
lands of Blantyre, and at the south end of Lake Nyassa. 
There is no part of Central Africa—not excepting either 
Mashonaland or Uganda—in which civilising and missionary 
agencies have so good a prospect of success. The native 
population is reckoned at two millions, and the country is 
easy of access. Since the establishment in July 1891 of 
an effective administration under the rule of Mr. Johnston, 
as Imperial Commissioner, much has been done. With 
his military assistants, the late Captain Maguire, Major 
Johnson, Captain Edwards, and Lieutenant Manning, in 
command of a small force of Sikhs and Zanzibaris, aided 
by two gun-boats under Commander Robertson and Lieu- 
tenant Villiers, Mr. Johnston has chastised the hostile slave- 
trading chiefs; and his final victory, on March 28, over the 
most powerful of these enemies, named Makanjira, is an 
event probably decisive in favour of the peace of that region. 
These operations, and the other beneficial results of Mr. 
Johnston’s government, have attracted less public notice 
in England than they merit, because so much attention 
was being directed to Uganda and to the late Matabili 
campaign, with which, of course, they have no connection 
whatever. Itis to be hoped that a complete narrative of 
all that has been done in the Lake Nyassa region during 
the past three years will soon be published, and that her 
Majesty’s Government will be encouraged to provide ample 
means for the maintenance of a Protectorate there. 
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A TOUCH OF OLD SEA LIFE. 


An unwonted spectacle of late years in the handling of 
ships of the Royal Navy was beheld at Portsmouth the 
other day. when two second-cluss unarmoured cruisers, 
II.M.S. Active and H.M.S. Volage, sailed out of the harbour 
without the aid of steam. Each of these ships, of course, 
has her engines, the one of 4530-horse power, the other of 
4130-horse power, which give her a speed exceeding fifteen 
knots a hour; and, carrying over four hundred tons of 
coal, she can steam two thousand knots when required. 
But on this occasion, the wind being fair, they were 
ordered to go out under sail only, and started briskly to 
join the other ships at Portland. It is said that the last 
time, and the time before that, many years when 
ships of her Majesty’s fleet left Portsmouth by means 
of their canvas, the voyage proved disastrous. The 
training-ship Lurydice capsized in a squall of wind, under 
the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, on March 24, 1878, with the 
loss of nearly three hundred lives; and the Ata/anta was 
lost at sea—nothing known of her fate till 1890, when the 
remains of her hull, as was supposed, were found in mid- 
ocean, in the latitude of the Azores. But it would be 
superstitious to consider these incidents as of ill omen for 
the practice of sailing, in which, no doubt, both officers and 
seamen are quite as skilful as they formerly were. 


ayo, 


THE ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 
This series of performances of skill and strength, by men 
of the Army and Auxiliary forces, horse and foot, was 
opened at the Royal Agricultural Hall on Thursday, 
May 31. Among the visitors from day to day were 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Lord William Seymour, 
and other military officers of rank. The Ist Life Guards, 
the Scots Guards, the 20th Hussars, and two batteries of 
Horse Artillery, as well as many Yeomanry Cavalry troops 

: and Volunteer — battalions, 
contributed to the varied pro- 
gramme of martial displays 
and athletic exercises. lor 
the combined exhibition of 
all arms, a model of a 
Soudanese native town on the 
banks of the Nile was erected, 
to be attacked by a British 
force. A light bridge having 
been thrown across an im- 
aginary stream, the advanced 

‘ troops pushed 


guard of 
prepared — to 


forward and 
bivouac; they were soon 
engaged with the enemy, 
but were relieved by the 
arrival of rein- 
forcements, with a mountain 
battery and machine-guns, 
A party of the Royal Engi- 
neers constructed a pontoon 
bridge, and a balloon was sent 
up to examine the interior of 
the fortress. The se operations 
resulted in driving out the 
Soudanese garrison, whose 
first sortie is shown in our 
Illustration of the scene. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY’S OFFICES 
Any casual visitor to the City 
in the last two or three years 
may have noticed a great im- 
provement in the buildings of 
many of the banks and public 
offices. The latest instance 
is the interior of the re- 
modelled premise s of the 
Atlas Assurance Company in 
Cheapside, of which we give 
Tllustrations on another The front exterior has very 
wisely been left undisturbed, while the extension of the 
premises in the rear has been carried out in a style to 
harmonise with the remainder of the building. But upon 
entering, whoever remembers the solid but cramped appear- 
ance of the old office, with its huge granite pillars, will be 
struck with the remarkable change effected by Messrs. A. 
Waterhouse and Son, the architects. It is an example of 
the use of the new mode of wall-covering, with faience 
tiling, which is capable of the utmost variety of decorative 
treatment. The ground-floor walls are entirely covered 
with faience tiles of Doulton manufacture. The prevailing 
colour is a quiet yellow, varied with tints of ivory and 

The whole effect is extremely pleasing in 
with the rich mahogany of the fittings, 
the mosaic pavement of the 
public space, continued from end to end of the 
ground - floor, having on each side a range of Ionic 
columns tiled in harmony with the walls. This noble 
ground-floor office, in which the business of the town fire 
and life departments is transacted, is supplemented by a 
handsome first floor, where the tile treatment is somewhat 
different, the pillars being of lighter tints, and square 
instead of round. On this floor are located the directors’ 
rooms, those of the secretary, Mr. Samuel J. Pipkin, and 
the agency office of the fire department. The second floor, 
the approaches to which are by a staircase with wrought- 
iron balustrades, and by a lift of the most approved make, 
is devoted to the foreign department and the accountants. 
The lady typewriters’ and the housekeeper’s rooms 
are on the upper floor. The entire building shows 
an agreeable transformation, from a heavy dark interior 
cut up into a great number of small rooms, to a series of 
fine commodious floors, light and airy. The building is 
fire-proof throughout; and the floors, constructed on the 
Mark Fawcett system, covered with wood blocks, are light, 
fireproof, and noiseless. The premises are fitted with 
clectric apparatus. We understand that this is the third 
large improvement or addition made by the Atlas Assurance 
Company to its Cheapside premises since its first occupa- 
tion of them in 1808. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
I] Majesty the Queen is at B il. The Princess of 
Wales, on Thursd May 31, held a Drawing-Room at 
I} gham Palace, and on Monday, June 4, the Prine 
Wales } l | ( t St. James's Pal on behalf of 
rM it six hundred persons were pl nted, 
| ] I Wales, on J esd M i\ 9 went to 
] und Duc) of Sutherland Elinhurst 
I] J field, v 1 that town, and was present at 
fest | of the Queen's Own Staffordshire 
\ l ret 1 to London on Thursday, May 31. 
| Princess of Wales, with her daughters, the Duchess 
nd the Duke and Duchess of York, visited the 
| Military Tournament on Tuesday, June 5. 
| Duke of Saxe-Coburg ind Gotha has returned to 
] 1 fi Germany. The Crown l’rince and Princess 
Roumania have come to London on a visit to the 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, on Saturday, 


J ) went to Guildford, to the show of the Bath and 


West of England Agricultural Society, received an address 
the Mayor and Corporation, and were entertained at 

on by Sir kK. H. Carbutt. chairman of the local 
iittee. On June 4 their Royal Highnesses visited 
Karls Court Exhibition and the Military Tournament 


Agricultural Hall. 
The Duke and Duchess of Fife visited the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, and presented prizes to pupils of 


etropolitan schools for essays written at the invitation of 


l 





the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Phirty-nine principal prizes were gained by Board schools, 

id twenty by denominational schools. The 
peting numbered 1133, and 83,449 essays 


s( hools CoOlli- 


were written. 


Baroness Burdett - Coutts, 
Lad Galw iy, Lady Bel- 
haven, and other persons of 
rank were present, 

Lord Rosebery was th 
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Settlement in Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road, for the 


benefit of the people of Lambeth and Southwark. 

A short line, only three miles, connecting Lec-on- 
Solent. opposite Cowes, with the London and South- 
Western Railway, was opened on May 31 by the Countess 
of Clanwilliam. Her Ladyship was accompanied by 
Admiral Lord Clanwilliam, General Sir IF. Fitzwygram, 
Sir Charles and Lady Robinson, and the Mayor of Ports- 
side village built on 


mouth. Lee-on-Solent is a new sea 


Sir Charles Robinson's estate. 

The Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice on May 24 passed a series of resolutions 
for the holding of at least three Courts of Nisi Prius, and 
one Court in Banco, continuously throughout the legal 
year; or more Courts when a sufficient number of Judges 
are available; no Court to sit on Saturdays, as a rule, for 
the trial of jury causes, but for Crown cases reserved, or 
registration and bankruptcy appeals; commercial causes 
to be tried by a separate Court. These rules come into 
operation on June 10. 

The Society of Authors had its annual dinner on May 31 
at the Holborn Restaurant; Mr. Leslie Stephen, who 
presided, Sir Frederick Pollock, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Mr. Doyle, and Mr. Edmund were the 
speakers. It was stated by Sir F. Pollock that 
mittee, representing several associations of business men, 
isabout to be formed, to deal with the question of Canadian 
copyright. 


Grosse 


(onan 
a com- 


The foundation-stone of the clergy-house and mission 
buildings in St. Mary Matfelon, Whitechapel, was laid on 
May 30 by the Duchess of Teck. In these buildings will 
be four sets of rooms for the additional clergy, a spacious 
hall, to be used as a working men’s club-room, a gymnasium 


for boys, and class-rooms. Among those present were the 
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expenditure. But the Premier, Signor Crispi, who still 
commands a majority in the Chamber, will probably form 
a new Cabinet. 

The German Emperor William II. has undergone 
a slight surgical operation at the hands of lrofcssor 
Bergmann, who cut a small abse:ss or tumour out of his 
left cheek, but the wound is almost healed. 

The Hungarian Ministry of Dr. Wekerle has resigned 
office, on account of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s refusal 
to promise that, if the Chamber of Magnates (House of 
Lords) a second time threw out the Civil Marriage Bill, a 
sufficient number of peers should be created to give the 
Government a majority in that Chamber. 

In the United States of America great disturbances are 
still arising from the prolonged colliery strikes in l’enn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kansas, and Indiana. The Governor of 
Indiana has had to call out eight companies of militia and 
a detachment of artillery with a Gatling gun for the pur- 
pose of suppressing disorder. ‘The strikers have torn up 
parts of the line of the Evansville and Terre Haute Rail- 
way, and a train was thrown into a ditch and wrecked. 
The militia are marching towards the disturbed parts of 
the State. 

The Premier of New Zealand, Mr. R. J. Seddon, hag 
issued an invitation to the Governments of all the 
Australasian colonies to make a joint protest to Sir 
William Harcourt against the proposed death duties, so 
far as they affect property, whether real or personal, in the 
Colonies. Ile contends that the duties would press most 
unjustly upon British capitalists holding investments in 
Australasia, and upon colonists returning home. 


It is stated at Berlin that the German Government has 
lodged a protest with the Government of the Congo Free 
State against the Anglo-Belgian Agreement. There is also 
a rumour of negotiations for 
a fresh delimitation of the 
frontier between British East 
Africa and German in South- 


West Africa. 


principal guest of the Provost 2 44 . “ 4 
of Eton at the Fourth of $H) (c THE MINIATURE 

June annual festival, heard , \ J ee ‘ side Ja sail on renens 
the recitals of Latin and i ETO a aan aa Tis Sihldidsdia : eee hp: STAGE AT W INDSOR. 
Greek, French, German, and whe in”, ey Se ET PAUP Oh se The special performance, on 
even Welsh pieces by the 2 DISD Pea I ASE el ae May 18, at Windsor Castle, 
boys, and made a pleasant ! y eee a by Madame Eleonora Duse 
peech at the luncheon, with AN V2 _ glhizs - and the Italian company from 
some reminiscences of his i ie ‘ Daly's Theatre, of Goldoni’s 
own schoolboy life. It was Z i [aie comedy, ** Ta Locandiera,” 
stated that in ninety years iv " _. ai has already been mentioned. 
there have been nine Prime } ell y But something more can be 
Ministers who were Eton * said of the arrangements 
hoys -— perhaps not nine which her manager, Mr. 


winners of the Derby! 
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The jubilee celebration of 
the founding of the Young 
Men's Christian Association 
began on Friday evening, «: Yi 
June 1, with a special ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey, < 
where the Bishop of London 7 4 
prea hed. Next morning, in 
Exeter Hall, the conference 
of nearly 1700 delegates, Sir 





George Williams presiding, . ~ 

wus opened, to continue its qj! } 
sittings on Monday and Pal 
Tuesday. The delegates were rd PF 
from all parts of the United F 
Kingdom, the Colonies, the 14. Tol 
United States, and different PARE A 
countries of Europe, in- ll 
cluding an _ international 

committee at Geneva. They as 
were entertained at dinner 


in a grand marquee on the MINIATURE STA 
Victoria Embankment, and 

were received by the Lord Mayor of London, on 
Monday evening, at Guildhall, where the freedom of 
the City had been presented to Sir George Williams. 
Special services were held at St. Paul's Cathedral, at the 
City Temple, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and at other 
churches and chapels. On Wednesday, June 6, there was 
u great meeting at Guildhall, and next day a visit to 
Windsor Castle. 


The London cab-drivers’ atrike, by which the cab 
proprietors have already lost £65,000, may possibly be 
ended by an agreement to form a Board of Conciliation, six 
or ten representatives on each side, with the Home Secre- 
tary as mediator, or what the Scotch call ‘*‘ moderator,” on 
the lines of the arrangement made for the coal-miners’ and 
colliery proprietors’ dispute. 

The London Nonconformist Council, on June 5, met at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, under the presidency 
of the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, and resolved on a manifesto 
urging the electors to choose candidates for the London 
School Board opposed to the reactionary policy of forcing 
distinctive religious doctrines upon the teachers and scholars 
of the Board schools. 


A conference of the National Reform Union was held 
on June 5 at the Westminster Town Hall, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, M.P. in the chair. Mr. Labouchere, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and other members of Par- 
liament spoke. Resolutions were passed to abolish the 
House of Lords, to establish universal suffrage; and to 
concede Irish Homo Rule, local option, and the eight-hours 
labour law. 


The new buildings of the extension of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford were opened by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University on June 2, Sir Monier Williams, Professor 
of Sanscrit, and Sir W. W. Hunter taking part in the 
proceedings. 

A free exhibition of pictures, including many works by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, was cpened at the Borough Road Poly- 
technic on June 2 by Professor Herkomer. It has been 


arranged by the members of the Women’s University 








iE FOR MADAME ELEONORA 


Lord Mayor, Lord Rookwood, Lord Radstock, and the 
Bishop of Bedford. 

Lord Dunraven’s yacht Valkyrie, which competed at 
New York last year with the Vigilant for the America 
Challenge Cup, arrived in the Clyde on May 31, after a 
long and boisterous voyage across the Atlantic, having 
left Sandy Hook on May 3, and encountered very rough 
weather. 

In consequence of the large increase in the number of 
students at the Technical College, Finsbury, the Governors 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute propose taking 
in additional premises at a rental of between £500 and 
£600 a year, and in the alteration and adaptation of the 
premises to expend about £4000. 

The change of Ministry in France has been quietly 
accomplished ; and on June 2, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Casimir-Perier was elected to the Presidency of that 
body, in the room of M. Dupuy, who has succeeded him in 
the Premiership, by 229 votes against 187 recorded for 
M. Bourgeois, the candidate of the Radical sections. There 
were 140 abstentions. M. Burdeau was elected a Vice- 
President of the Chamber, in place of M. Félix Faure, now 
Minister of Marine. On Monday, June 4, the new Ministry 
obtained a vote of confidence by 315 to 169. 

A petition has been addressed to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which many bankers, engineers, and trades- 
men of Paris urge that diplomatic negotiations should be 
entered into between the French and British Governments 
on the proposed methods of improved travelling and trans- 
port between the two countries. Six schemes have been 
put forward—namely, a tunnel under the Channel, a bridge 
over the Channel, a transmarine tunnel, a tubular railway. 
a mixed passage, and a steam-ferry carrying a train. The 
petition, and the committee to which it has been referred, 
abstain from indicating any preference for any one of these 
schemes. 

There is a Ministerial resignation in Italy, caused by 
the unfavourable reception of the proposal made by the 
Finance Minister, Baron Sonnino, to appoint a Parlia- 
mentary committee for the reduction of the public 





DUSE’S PERFORMANCE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Hugo Gérlitz, made for that 
occasion to produce an elegant 


ha and artistic mise en scene. 
The stage was erected in the 
ou White Drawing-Room, while 


the adjacent Green Drawing- 
Room was made to serve as 
rye! i! | a green-room for the accom- 
"a modation of the actors and 
It was necessary 
to paint special scenery on a 


actresses, 


i scale (12 ft. by 9 ft.) to accord 
with the dimensions of the 
~~ room, The scene represented 


was the interior of an ancient 
Italian inn, which suffices for 
the three acts. The stage, 
furnished by Messrs. Octz- 
mann and Co., of Hampstead 
Road, was solidly constructed 
on the *‘ box” principle. A 
special proscenium of old oak 
was also made in London, 
draped with old gold and 
scarlet curtains dividing in the centre, and surmounted by 
the royalarms. Thedrop-curtain wasof a gold-striped green 
material, in agreeable contrast of colours. In front was a 
double row of incandescent electric footlights and sidelights, 
with a great bank of flowers from the royal conservatories ; 
in each corner were tall palms from Frogmore. 


LONDON TO THE SOUTH COAST AND ISLE OF 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 

With June 1 commenced the tourist and excursion season 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Com- 
pany, and in the programme just out are announced cheap 
week-end tickets to be issued every Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday to all places on the south coast from Hastings to 
Southsea inclusive, and to all places in the Isle of Wight, 
also to Dieppe, the Parisian’s favourite seaside place on the 
Normandy coast. 

Cheap day excursions will be run every Monday to 
Brighton, Worthing, Hastings, Bexhill, Eastbourne, 
Seaford, Southsea, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight, 
with a steam-boat trip round the island in connection. 
Every Wednesday to Brighton, including admission to the 
Grand Aquarium. Every Saturday to Brighton and 
Worthing. Every Sunday to Brighton, Hastings, Bex- 
hill, Eastbourne, “eaford, Tunbridge Wells, Worthing, 
Arundel, Littlehampton, Bognor, Portsmouth, and the 
Isle of Wight. Every weekday to Hastings, Bexhill, 
Eastbourne, Seaford, and Tunbridge Wells. 

Special Saturday to Tuesday cheap tickets are issued 
every Saturday to Southsea, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, 
and to the latter eight and eleven day tickets are also issued, 
available to return on the following Saturday or Tuesday 
week. ; 

Cheap first-class day tickets to Brighton and Worthing 
are also announced to be issued by certain of the Pullman- 
car trains every weekday and Sunday. 

In connection with the Paris services, vid Newhaven, 
Dieppe, and Rouen, tickets are issued for tours in Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Germany, Portugal, Spain, Algeria, 
Tunis, Morocco, and France, including the Anglo-Norman 
and Brittany tours. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. Valentine Cameron Prinsep’s promotion to the full 
membership of the Royal Academy has called forth fewer 
expressions 
of surprise or 
protest than 
one 18 accus- 
tomed to 
hear on such 
occasions. 
The truth is 
that through 
his long 
career as a 
student and 
artist ‘* Val” 
Prinsep pro- 
bably never 
made an 
cnemy. He 
was born in 
India, where 
many mem- 
bers of his 
family had 
occupied 
important 
posts, and it 
was at first 
intended that he should follow the family tradition. But 
Haileybury and the prospect of shaking the pagoda-tree 
had fewer attractions for him than the drudgery of the 
Academy schools. He set himself to work with a will, and in 
1862 his first picture was hung at the Royal Academy, and 
from that time forward he seldom or never missed an exhibi- 
tion. Oriental, classical, romantic, and even sporting subjects 
were treated by him with equal facility, and in 1876 his 
‘* Lichen-Gatherers,” a pastoral treatment of the subject, 
raised him to the front rank of the younger men. It was 
just after this that he was sent to India to paint the picture 
of the great Durbar at Delhi at which the Queen was 
proclaimed Empress of India. Before returning to England 
Mr. Prinsep went on a tour, of which he wrote a pleasant 
record, and at the same time painted the portraits of several 
native chiefs, who showed almost as much eagerness to sit 
for the artist as they subsequently displayed in subscribing 
to the Imperial Institute. Mr. Prinsep, after his return, 
married the daughter of Mr. F. W. Leyland, of Prince’s 
Gate and ‘ Peacock Room” notoriety, and from him 
inheritel a large fortune. 


Photo by F. Kollyer. 
Mr. Vat Painsep, R.A. 


A scholar of high attainments in the study of English 
and general history, and gifted with a talent of philosophical 
speculation 
which may 
have been 
exercised 
with a too 
peremptory 
adherence to 
his cherished 
theoretical 
ideas, the late 
Dr. Charles 
Henry Pear- 
son had made 
his mark in 
serious liter- 
ature, not- 
withstanding 
thirty years’ 
absence from 
England and 
occupation 
with Austral. 
jan politics, 
which some 
of his friends 
in 1863 re- 
gretted as likely to divert a strong intellect from its most 
congenial work. Born in 1830, and educated at Rugby 
and Oxford, where he won first-class honours and was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, he for a short time held the 
Professorship of Modern Ilistory at King’s College, 
London, and wrote a book of some merit on the 
‘Early and Middle Ages of England.” The transition 
from these pursuits to colonial life, when he emigrated, 
must have been somewhat trying to a mind rather 
profound than versatile, and he did not greatly succeed 
as an agriculturist or as a member of the Victorian 
Legislature. But they made him Minister of Public 
Instruction, and he accompanied Mr. Graham Berry, 
fifteen years ago, in an official mission to England; finally, 
he became secretary to the Agent-General for Victoria 
in London. Ilis recent essay on ‘ National Life and 
Character” is a proof of his literary ability, but will 
scarcely be accepted as conclusive argument on a very 


Photo by Foster and Martin, Melbourne. 
Tue wate C. H. Pearson, LL.D. 


complex theme. 

Sir Seymour Haden writes: ‘‘ As I never have observed 
in your excellent and attractive paper anything in the 
shape of an objection to any portion of its contents, you 
need have, and I am sure will have, no scruple what- 
ever in admitting this one. Someone has obviously told 
you—some cremationist, perhaps—that I am ‘a vigorous 
advocate’ of that singularly senseless and dangerous inno- 
vation. The paper I send you, which is entitled ‘ Crema- 
tion, an Incentive to Crime,” will at once undeceive you on 
this point, and I have half a dozen more by me on its many 
glaring inconsistencies, which are equally at your disposal. 
I have, however, said enough for my present purpose, 
which is simply to ask you to be so kind as to insert this 
letter and so relieve me of even the slightest suspicion of 
having parted with the remnant of common-sense that 
remains to me.” 

With deep regret we rei ord the sudden death, at the age 
of thirty-six, on June 2, of Isa Dunlop Nicoll, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of the Expositor, 
British Weekly, and Bookman. The large circle of literary 
friends, far extending beyond the limits of London, who 
have enjoyed the delightful hospitality dispensed at Hamp- 
stead by Dr. Nicoll and his gifted wife will recall the 
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remarkable intellectual and social sympathies possessed by 
Mrs. Nicoll. In all her husband’s multifarious work 
Mrs. Nicoll took the keenest interest, and to the 
many new writers who owe to Dr. Nicoll a heavy 
debt of gratitude she was particularly attracted. In 
this swift extinction of the light of his home, Dr. Nicoll 
will receive heartfelt condolence, which must also be 
extended towards the little family bereft of their mother. 

Encouraged by Dr. Hornby, Lord Rosebery declared at 
Eton, on the Fourth of June, that he was not ashamed of 
owning a good horse. He also said that he never expected 
to hear the Provost of Eton congratulate ‘‘ one of his past 
pupils on his prospects of winning the Derby.” Dr. Hornby 
evidently stands by the old tradition which regards the 
Blue Riband of the Turf as a not unworthy ornament even 
for a Prime Minister. It would be difficult to cite a 
stronger illustration of the hold which the love of 
horses has upon the Englishman, for, of course, it 
is simply as a lover of horses that Dr. Hornby is 
an enthusiast for the Derby, and not on account of the 
meretricious attractions of the ‘‘ odds.’ As an allusion to 
Ladas has been found in Juvenal, it is incumbent on 
every Etonian who cares for the classics to take an interest 
in Lord Rosebery’s horse. 

It is to be hoped that the War Department and the 
official National Defence Committee will not consign to a 
pigeon - hole 
of approved 
oblivion the 
promised aid 
of Volunteer 
Artillery, by 
locomotive 
armoured 
trains of guns 
on the rail- 
waysthatrun 
along parts cf 
our 
coast, to repel 
an enemy 
landing. The 
recent 
demonstra- 
tion at New- 
haven of the 
practicability 
of this kind 
of service on 
the London, 
B righton, 
and South 
Coast line, is described and illustrated on another page of 
our Journal this week. Much credit is due to Colonel 
C. G. Boxall, the commanding officer of the Ist Sussex 
Artillery Volunteers, and to Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., 
the honorary Colonel, for liberally providing the means of 
this novel military experiment at their own cost. Colonel 
Boxall is second son of Mr. Percival Boxall, J.P., of 
Bellevue Hall, Brighton, and Ivories, Cowfold, in Sussex, 
and is grandson of the late William Boxall, who was Iligh 
Constable of Brighton in 1838 and a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for Sussex. He passed the military schools at Woolwich in 
1872, has been twenty-two years an efficient officer of the 
1st Sussex Volunteer Artillery, and was appointed to the 
command in November 1892. In Mr. R. J. Billinton, the 
Locomotive Superintendent of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway, was the actual constructor of the 
armoured gun-truck. There are many other railway 
companies, the South-Eastern, the Great Eastern, the 
London and South-Western, and the Great Western, 
whose lines, in some places, closely approach the seashore, 
and who could in the same way assist local artillery corps 
to organise movable batteries on the rails. 

There have been Presidents of the Wesleyan Conference 
who have gone to Court, but the Rev. Dr. Lunn is the 
first Wesleyan minister who has been ‘ presented.” is 
object in attending the Levée at St. James's Palace seems 
to have had a very practical character. Dr. Lunn is about 
to accompany Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard on 
their tour of the European Courts with the monster 
petition of the World’s Women’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union against the traffic in opium and the State regulation 
of vice. The fact that Dr. Lunn has been ‘ presented” 
will be a useful credential in this expedition. 


sea- 


Cotone: C. G. Boxatt. 


A RACING TROPHY. 


This handsome silver bowl was presented to the Sports Club as a 
heavy-weight challenge cup for their recent race-meeting at Lingfield. 
It is of Italian Renaissance design, and was made by Messrs. Mappin and 
Webb, of 158, Oxford Street. ; 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Mr. Justin IIuntly McCarthy's clever version of an 
unsuccessful French farce, brought out ten years ago at 
the Criterion as ‘* The Candidate,” wears well with time. 
The revival is in every way a happy one. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham finds here a character after his own heart. It 
is what may be called a ‘* Wyndham part ”’—gay, bright, 
animated, full of spirits and gaiety. There is not one dull 
moment in the play, and it seemed to me as I listened as if 
the dialogue had been smartened up to date, and had an 
extra bit of English polish put on it. All good comedians 
want a foil, a direct and deliberate contrast to their own 
idiosyncrasy and manner. Mr. Charles Wyndham gets his 
in Mr. George Giddens, who has returned to his old home 
and his own part, and is very welcome. Mr. Somerset and 
Mr. Blakeley are invaluable in Criterion comedies, and 
Miss Mary Moore is as pretty and engaging as ever. 
Statistics show us that laughter pays far better than tears 
in the modern playhouse. News of a funny play spreads 
like wildfire. I had a curious instance of this the othe 
day. An old schoolfellow of mine, who is a clergyman of 
great influence and popularity in the north of England, liad 
arranged a pilgrimage to London of some dozen or so of 
his parishioners who had never been very many miles away 
from their native village. They were as keen to see London 
as was the old French peasant desirous to see Carcassonne 
before he died, in Clifford Harrison’s delightful poem. 
Part of the pleasure pilgrimage to London, of course, con- 
sisted in a visit to the play, for my clergyman friend is no 
bigot, and does not set his face against the theatre. Well, all 
these old folks inthis remote Cumberland village were polled 
as to the play they would like to see when they got up to 
London. The verdict was unanimous—‘‘ Charley's Aunt”! 
This shows, then, how pleasurable as well as profitable are 
funny plays. 

As I expected, Mr. Charles Wyndham sticks to his 
guns—though he is in a decided minority—-on the question 
of the obligation of an author to quote the origin of his 
play, if it happens to have one. Mr. Wyndham, with a 
daring that is a little extraordinary, argues that if he pays 
a French author for a play on the strict condition that it is 
to be altered for the tastes of the English market, if 
it is so altered he has a right to extinguish the French 
author's name. IJ amsorry to disagree with Mr. Wyndham, 
but that is not at all my view. I grant that ‘The Candidate” 
is very much altered from ‘ Le Député de Bombignac.” I 
grant also that probably the French author would not know 
his own child in its new English dress. I am certain that 
the play was honourably purchased; but for all that 1] 
cannot see that the name of the originator should be 
suppressed—nay, more, that the whole and sole credit of 
the work should be given to the English author. Nor dol 
believe for one moment that Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
desired that the name of the French author should be 
so suppressed. No play was more deliberately altered 
for the English market—one act wholly omitted, two 
acts thrown into the whole motive changed into 
what was once called English Jingoism—than the ** Dora” 
of M. Victorien Sardou. No one was more disgusted at the 
treatment that ‘‘ Dora” had received than its author, who 
first congratulated the English adaptors and the manage. 
ment, then abused the English adaptors for touching his 
masterpiece, and finally committed himself to the extrava- 
gant and preposterous statement that his name had been 
utterly suppressed in connection with ‘ Diplomacy.” It 
was never so suppressed, on any playbill ever issued, and 
though proof of this was shown to M. Sardou by Mr. 
Bancroft, he never withdrew one word of what he had said! 
The only excuse he ever gave after making a deliberate 
charge of mala fides was that he thought he was talking of 
‘* Les Pattes de Mouche” (‘‘A Scrap of Paper”). ‘Two 
wrongs do not make a right. Because in the old days there 
was no Berne treaty, and plays, French, German, or 
italian, were annexed without payment for the English 
market, it does not follow that because we now pay for our 
foreign goods we are not to confess where they come from. 
When our English fruit-growers send over their English 
baskets and crates to France, and bring over l’reneh 
fruit in our own pottles, the strawberries and the 
cherries do not become English by association, After all, 
what does it matter?’ Is it worth while to make a fuss 
about a line in the playbill? For strictly commercial 
reasons a manager may desire to curtail his advertisements 
in the papers and quote Sydney Grundy, or Lady Greville, 
or Justin Huntly McCarthy, or anyone else in preference 
to the French authors and originators. But on the pro- 
gramme it is, to my mind, not only an act of courtesy but 
of grace to give the Frenchman his due. And so say all of 
us! But Mr. Charles Wyndham puts his back against the 
wall and fights. He is a shrewd advertiser, and every 
time ‘‘ The Candidate” is mentioned the better it is for the 
Criterion Theatre. The play was talked about enough at 
its birth, and it will go on being talked about during its 
lusty manhood. 

The next few weeks will be very exciting in London. 
Sarah Bernhardt is to play for the first time in London not 
only the Buddhist drama, ‘ Izeyl,” but ** La Femme de 
Claude,” identified with Aimée Desclée, and the ‘* On ne 
Badine pas avec Amour” of Alfred de Musset, hitherto 
associated with Favart and Delaunay. Then the great 
Réjane is to come to the Gaiety with Sardou’s * 
Géne,” and Mr. E. 8. Willard is to show us the delightful 
** Professor's Love Story” of J. M. Barrie, who alas! is 
seriously ill, 


one, 


rans- 


There is an amusing controversy between Herr Déwe, 
the inventor of the bullet-proof cuirass, and Mr. Hiram 
Maxim. Mr. Maxim says the bullet-proof coat is simply 
a plate of steel, and he exhibited this to a number of 
people who have considered themselves the 
victims of a practical joke. Herr Déwe denies that steel 
has anything to do with his invention; but Mr. Maxim 
insists that the German tailor’s “coat” is a ‘‘ juggling 
trick.” As the cuirass is impervious to the most powerful 
rifle in the service, the charge of juggling seems rather 
obscure. Mr. Maxim says he was inspired by the genius 
of jocularity to offer ‘‘ something that would do the same 
thing” for seven-and-sixpence ; but the jest appears to 
have fallen rather flat. 


seem to 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


PRIDE HAS A FALL. 


It was, of course, quite out of the question for Veronica to 
ride the dun horse on the following day, and Horace would 
have been obliged to explain to her why it was out of the 
question, had not all need for discussion been obviated by the 
lucky circumstance that she did not possess a riding-habit. 
‘This gave time to profit by the assistance of a competent and 
good-natured lady who was always ready to mount any 
animal that might be offered to her, and the result of a few 


She suddenly bethought herself of the advisability of making her will, . . . 
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preliminary canters was so far satisfactory that Dolly pro- 
nounced the dun’s back as safe a means of locomotion as an 
old woman’s bath-chair, though, perhaps, scarcely as comfort- 
able a one. 

‘*He won't do anything,’’ she assured Veronica. ‘‘ As 
far as I can discover, he hasn't a trick of any sort or kind in 
him, and he takes quite kindly to a side-saddle. Only he is 
rather a free goer, and you will find him pull you a little. 
However, I daresay that by the time your habit comes, I shall 
have got him to understand one or two things which have 
hardly dawned upon him yet.” 
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BY FORESTIER. 


Veronica had tosubmitto some patronising counsels from that 
quarter, and to say “‘ Thank you”’ forthem. She was sensible 
enough to perceive that it could not be otherwise, although 
she would fain have dispensed with Dolly’ perhaps 
even with Dolly’s presence at Broxham altogether. But her 
guest said nothing about leaving, nor could the hint which 
Mrs. Mansfield was avowedly anxious to convey be considered 
for one moment permissible. Mrs. Mansfield was a good deal 
vexed about her niece’s whim, and told her as much without 


help 


circumlocution. 
** It docs seem so very gratuitous! 


” 


she exclaimed. ‘If 


Then she got the butler and the footman to witness her signature. 
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won't know that it 

her, and I don’t for one 
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* All very fine,”’ Horace 

i He would begin to play the ass at once 


prolonge l confidential coll ques 
feclings, ‘‘ I should take a leading-rein. 
isn’t the s you tell 
able 


thing unl 
that she 


usual 
moment believe will bi 
grumbled ** but you know what 
the bay is when he 
saw what was up, and that would start the other. 
goodness Veronica would consent to wait until I get a proper 


I wish to 
mount for her!”’ 

Horace and Dolly were once more upon terms of com- 
fortable amity. He had made no further effort to persuade 
her that he was really in love with his future bride and had 
never been in love with anybody else, nor had she distressed 
him by referring again to an episode which he was anxious to 
As she herself had said, she was bonne 
on his side, was ever ready to ignore the 


bury in oblivien. 
diahblesse, while he, 
disquieting elements in a given situation. 

The rapidity with which orders can be executed when 
money is no object is quite extraordinary, and Veronica's habit 
arrived before the education of the dun horse had been well 
taken in hand 
forthwith that Horace’s pleas for a littl 
even listened to; only an hour or two before embarking upon 
an adventure of which it was impossible to predict the con- 
sequences, she suddenly bethought herself of the advisability 
of making her will. This, with the aid of the instructions 
contained in ‘“‘ Whitaker's Almana she accomplished to 
her own satisfaction, leaving the whole of her landed property 
and the half of her personalty to Horace, while the remaining 
moiety, subject to sundry trifling legacies, was to be divided 
Then 


her signature, 


She was so set upon carrying out her purpose 
longer delay were not 


between the Rev. John Dimsdale and his son Jose ph. 
she got the butler and the footman 


arrayed herself in a garb to which she was not accustomed and 


to withess 


which felt rather queer, and descended the staircase, calmly 
prepared to encounter Fate. 
It was not altogether pleasant to find that all the people 
ho were staying in the house had congregated together under 
the porch to see her start; but she betrayed no annoyance, 
and only offered up a brief inward prayer that she might 
be placed in the saddle without an unseemly scramble. 
Ilorace, as it happened, was at the same moment silently 
breathing the selfsame aspiration, and perhaps the fervour of 
his desire lent additional strength to his muscles; for he suc- 
cessfully achieved a feat towards the performance of which 
he received no help from his unskilled burden. The hors 


stood like a rock, manifesting no impatience while Veronica 
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how to hold her reins; and presently the 
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and so, I should think, did she. Besides, 
it doesn’t hurt her to tumble about.”’ 
have 


answered Hor ce,” 
he is as hard as nails 
He added, after a 
confidence.’ 
And I 
Veronica, ‘‘ or I shouldn’t b 
were anywhere else ?”’ 
As a matter of fact he was, but he feared to offend her by 
* You know 


pause “The great thing is to 


ised of lacking that,’? observed 


Are you wishing that I 


can’t b ace 
her 


confessing it. 
well enough, Veronica, that I always wish to have you with 


He answered very diplomatically : 


Ihe 
‘Even I hope 


understand that that is what I am trying to qualify myself 


when you are pursuing the fox? you 


ior 
“Tf you can 


Horace 


learn to ride you can 


did not look precisely enchanied. 
hunt,’ he answered 
hesitatingly. You don't like it, 
what is the use of doing things that one doesn’t like? ”’ 
Alas! there 
and if everybody realised that simpl 
world would not be nearly as full of failures and disappoint - 
ments asitis. But Veronica was not in the mood for philo- 
sophie reflection. She said rather doggedly: ‘‘T have quite 
made up my mind that your wife must be a hunting wom 1.’ 
“Yes, [ thought that 
observed Horace, in a vexed ‘‘and it’s the greatest 
mistake that ever was! I don’t say that I shouldn't be glad 
if vou were fond of sport; but when I know that you aren't, 


soon learn to 


** But why should you? and 
in attempting to do them; 
elementary fact this 


is very little use 
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was what you were driving at, 


tone, 


” 


and never will be—— 

A discussion which was opening somewhat ominously was 
here cut short by the abrupt and involuntary withdrawal of 
one of the parties to it. Horace had unthinkingly turned off 
the road on to the edge of the long and wide common whither 
they were bound, and the moment that the dun horse felt 
turf under his feet away he went, with a keen enjoyment of 
the rushing, moist wind, with a strong desire to stretch his 
legs and without the slightest consideration for the wishes of 
his temporary mistress, whom he had long ere this discovered 
to be a factor of no importance in the afternoon's amuse- 
ment. The little bay flung up his heels and squealed, but 
was not permitted to follow in the wake of his stable com- 
panion. Horace, knowing that he could do no good and that 
the horse was not likely to do any harm, was satisfied to keep 
the fugitives well in sight and was properly ashamed of him- 
self for being shaken with irrey ressible laughter at the way in 
which the one was playing cup -and-ball with the other. As 
he had enticipated, the old horse ran in a wide circle, slacken- 
ing his pace as soon as he had had enough of it; Veronica 
lost her breath but not her seat, and by the time that Horace 
was able to rejoin her, no trace of asmile was discernible upon 
his concerned countenance. 

** Why didn’t you stop him ?”’ she gasped rather reproach- 
fully 

** Well, it wouldn't have been quite the 
world to do. Besides, it wasn’t necessary; you 

it judgment 

‘** Please don’t insult me,’’ said Veronica. 
If you had tugged at his mouth, he 
but you had the good 


easiest thing in the 


rode with 


** But you did really! 
might have given you some trouble; 
sense to leave him alone, and he’ll be all right now, unless— 
that is, I’m sure he will be all right now. Iam afraid that 
he must have shaken you a great deal, though.’’ 

‘** He has shaken me until I feel like a whipped-up egg,” 
answered Veronica, laughing rather disconsolately ; “ still, 
here 1 am, which is a very wonderful thing to me. Do they 
always throw people about like that when they gallop ?”’ 

Horace was going to say, ‘‘ That depends upon the people,”’ 
but thought it better to substitute, ‘‘ That depends upon the 
I knew you would find his paces rather rough at first ; 
accustomed to that.”’ 
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Veronica could not imagine it possible that she would ever 
become accustomed to so violent a mode of progression; yet, 
as a matter of fact, she did feel a good deal more at home 
after the second, and much quieter, gallop upon which Horace 
really a good-natured beast, 


‘Lherefore, since 


insisted; for the dun horse was 
being at heart a somewhat lazy one. 
had asserted his supremacy, 


beside 
he was in company, and since lhe 
he was graciously pleased to accommodate his pace to that of 
the bay. ef trot along a stretch of sandy 
road, ulfully uncomforiable that 
pupil begged to be allowed that branch of her 
son, and they dropped back into an 
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which was so Horace’s 
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ick rably better pleased, if the truth 
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easy walk. 
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quite took his breath away when, aftcr they had turned their 
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‘Oh, by-the-way, there 


homewards, she coolly remarked 


is one thing more that I want to 
I want to jump a fence of some sort.’’ 

At first he would n hear of her atten 

wa » very little rea on to suppose that she could accomplish ; 

but when shi yielded, fearing to affront 

her, and saying to himself that, after all, it isa simple enough 


So he selected a low bank, 


pting what there 
grew peremptory he 


thing to sit upon a horse’s back. 
with a narrow ditch on the hither side of it, and, having told 
her exactly what to do, put the bay at what, in his estimation, 
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ic, 


Was an extremely modest obstac 


It certainly appeared to be so; and Veronica, watching 
him as he poppe d over it, thoueht that the process looked per- 
fectly easy and rather nice—only she had not quite taken in 
his meaning when he had warned her that the dun horse jumped 
That wise and well-meaning animal, realising what was 


required of him, cocked his ears and followed his leader at his 


big. 


Which was a rather quick one. Then, allofasudden, 
hurled him- 


own pace, 
and long before he had been expected to do so, he 
ronica was conscious of a most extra- 
ordinary and sickening sensation And 
after that, the next thing she knew was that somebody had had 
afall. Shi sure that it was herself until earth 
and sky had ceased whirling madly around her; 
aware of a fact even more 


self up into the air. Vs 
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but when she 
became 
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disconcerting than that she 
head—nani ly, that 

posed of Dolly Cradock, Horace, and two other young men, 
all of 
unnatural gravity. 

** Please laugh, if you want to laugh,”’’ were the first words 
that she uttered. ‘‘I should roar with laughter myself if this 
had happened to one of you.’? And she could not help adding 
inwardly, ‘*Oh, how I wish it had!” 

But the good manners of the company proved equal to the 


she was in the presence of a group, com- 


whom were gazing at her with countenances of almost 


de nand made upon them, and nobody so much as indulged in 
hastened to assure her that 
accident— 


One of the young men 


a sulle 
their having witnessed her discomfiture was a pure 
they had gone out for a walk, because there was nothing else 
to do, and had had noidcaof meeting her and Trevor. Horace 
wus full of solicitude and unwilling to believe that she had 
not hurt, herself at all; while Dolly rated him roundly for 
his stupidity. 

‘It was all your fault,’’ she 
want to go larking over hedges and ditches for ? 
had broken her neck you would have deserved to be put on 
One would think you were a tailor out 


deciared. ‘* What did you 


If Veronica 


your trial for murder. 
for a bank holiday !”’ 

That was all very well, and Horace’s omission to plead the 
justification for his conduct which he might have pleaded was 
a thing to be as grateful for as one could manage to be; but 
the humiliation was none the less complete. Veronica was, 
indeed, able to insist upon being placed in the saddle again, 
but she had to submit to be led home, the truth being that 
she had had more of a shake than she cared to admit. Dolly 
and her friends very considerately continued their walk, and 
little conversation took place between the affianced pair until 
the house reached—for Horace’s anxious inquiries 
and reiterated were scarcely But 
when Veronica was lifted to the ground, she said rather 
forlornly— 

‘‘T am afraid it won’t do, Horace; I am afraid it will 


, 


was 


apologies answered. 


never do.’ 
**Well,’’ said he diffidently, yet with an air of subdued 
relief which did not escape her, ‘‘ I am almost afraid it won't, 
dear. Of course, you might try again with another class of 
horse, but-——”’ 
‘Oh! I shall not try again,’ she answered, as she turned 
and left him. 


CHAPTER XX. 

VERONICA CHANGES HER MIND. 
It is one of the interesting peculiarities of our mortal nature 
that we are all of us apt to be dreadfully ashamed of things 
which reflect no real discredit upon us, while we can sit 
down comfortably enough under accusations which ought to 
make us very angry indeed. Veronica Dimsdale, who had no 
sins worth speaking of to reproach herself with, would have 
accepted with philosophy and indifference any charges which 
it might have pleased Aunt Julia’s and Horace’s friends to 
bring against her moral character; but she found it a hard 
matter to forgive them for having seen her absurdly thrown 
from the back of a horse who had only done what she had asked 
him to do. 

Yet they were very kind and lenient with her. They 
scarcely alluded to her mishap that evening, nor were they 
unfeeling enough to make any inquiries after her aching head 
and limbs. Mrs. Mansfield, to be sure, remarked: ‘* Well, my 
dear, all I can say is I hope this will be a lesson to you! *’ but 
everybody else seemed to understand how crestfallen she must 
be, and that it was a case of least said soonest mended. 
Perhaps this very forbearance on their part vexed her almost 
more than open, good-humoured ridicule would have done—so 
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impossible is it to give sutisfaction even to the best of women 
when she has quarrelled with herself ! 

Bunt was there any occasion or excuse for quarrelling with 
Horace? Not, of course, for quarrelling with him, Veronica 
thought; but for breaking with him there might be, and she 
more than half inclined to believe that there were, 
sufficient reasons. The words of wisdom spoken by the 
experienced Mostyn had germinated in her mind and were 
beginning to bear fruit; the equally wise observations of 
Dolly Cradock, which she had involuntarily overheard, could 
not but have some weight with her; she perceived, not only 
that she would never be able to participate in Horace’s 
pursuits, but that he did not at ali wish her to do so, and 
she asked herself whether it was too late even now to abandon 
an impracticable scheme. 
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but she felt a good deal less sure than she had done that he 
was not deceiving himself. What was so obvious as to be 
beyond dispute was that he was awkward and silent with her, 
whereas he was merry and talkative with Dolly, of whose 
society he never appeared to weary. Moreover, setting him 
and his wishes aside, did it not behove her to consider herself 
alittle? ‘If I could have hunted with him and managed to 
like the people whom he likes, I might have played my part 
fairly well,’’ she thought, but I doubt whether I have it in 
me to ‘stifle myself,’ as Mr. Mostyn says: I am too angular 
to fit into this sort of life, and perhaps it is almost as silly of 
me to attempt it as to try riding a horse over a bank.’’ 

Well, at any rate, Dolly was not destined to outshine her 
in the latter respect just then, for now a hard frost set in, 
with low, black clouds sailing up from the north-east, which 
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successful in raising their spirits. Veronica paused in her 
reading every now and then to listen to them, and thought to 
herself, ‘*‘ How infinitely better it would have been if that 
horse had broken my neck for nx Then, about a year 
hence, Dolly would be here as mistress of the establishment, 
and all troublesome complications would be 
averted.”’ 

Not having had her neck broken, it only remained for her 
to make the best of troublesome complications, and the more 
she thought about it all the less sanguine did she feel of 
receiving any help from those for whose sake ske had almost 
decided to cancel existing arrangements. As for Aunt Julia 
and others less directly interested, they would of course make 
her life a burden to her, but she would have to bear that. 
They certainly would not be sorry for her, so she felt at liberty 


manner of 


** Please laugh, if you want to laugh,’’ were the first words that she uttered. 


One thing which made her feel that it was impracticable, 
and that he might very possibly agree with her in deeming it 
so, was his uneasy, half-apologetic demeanour in her presence 
and the evident alacrity with which he quitted her side to join 
Dolly Cradock and the other young people. This, had she 
but known it, was neither more nor less than the reflection of 
her own manner, which was constrained, and of which he did 
not know what to make. He was aware that he had, somchow 
or other. offended her, but, having a clear conscience in the 
matter, and fearing lest he should put his foot into it more 
deeply by questioning her, he fell back upon the system—not 
a bad system in itself—which he had always adopted in his 
dealings with an incomprehensible sex and left her to come 
round at her leisure. 

Thus for three days a breach which could hardly be called a 
breach at the outset went on widening at a pace much more 
perceptible to one of those between whom it yawned than to 
the other. Veronica still felt sure of Horace’s good faith, 


presently broke over Broxham in those small feathery flakes 
hated by all men in this temperate clime. and 
Canadian winters have their good points and bring their 
amusements with them; but snow in England is an accursed 


Russian 


thing, coming upon us unawares, depriving us-of all forms of 
outdoor exercise and too often rendering us snappish with 
our fellow-sufferers. but 
she retired to the library and read all day long by herself, 


Veronica was not exactly snappish ; 


while disconsolate sportsmen sat in the smoking-room and 
used language unfit for the ears of refined persons. 
However, there was one person in the house who was not 
so refined but that she could endure to listen to a few profane 
words, uttered under so great provocation. What she could 
by no means endure was to be deprived of male companion- 
ship; so she assembled them all in the billiard-room, where 
they played pool during an entire afternoon, and where, to 
judge by the shouts of laughter which wer 
to time even in the remote quietude of the library, she wa 


wudible from time 


to bestow a good deal of elf, while she it 


gazing at the blurred, dre 


upon her 


, landscape, and listening to tl 


Lose 
irritating periodical outbursts of hilarity which reached her 


from the distant billiard-room. 

In the meantime, she had not been so completely forgotten 
as it suited her mood to : Horace, who had been enjoy- 
ing himself pretty well, but who could not help thinking that 
she must find it a little bit 
would have been only too delighted 
seen fit to join the pool-players; but as she 
as he supposed that that sort of thing was not very likely to 
amuse her, he took advantage at length of having been knocked 
whether he could 


ssume. 


slow to be left all alone for so many 
if she had 


did not do so, and 


hours together, 


out of the game to slip quietly away and se¢ 


be of any use. 
‘Shall I disturb you if I come in‘t*’ he asked humbly, 

after opening the library door and inserting his head through 

the aperture 

On the 


least,’’ answered Veronica contrary, 





! you don’t want to be like h 


‘No, I can't honestly say that I do; but T wish, for 3 
like her in some respects. How 


Horace 


, that I were mor 
that is impossible, we won't talk about it 


CARDING 


going to say something which I am afraid will distress you at 
first; but try to hear me out patiently, and try to believe that 
it is distressing to me, too, to be obliged to say it. I have 
been thinking things over during the last few days, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I did very wrong to accept you. 
It isn’t your fault, and perhaps it isn’t so very much mine, 
that we are hopelessly ill-suited to one another; still, there 
is the fact, which is obvious to everybody, and we had much 
better recognise it at once than wait until there is no remedy. 
Now, what I want you to understand is this——”’ 

**T understand,”’ interrupted Horace, ‘‘that you want to 
throw me over. That is enough, and more than enough ! 
What have I done, Veronica?’ 

** Nothing that I have the slightest right to complain of or 
that you have any cause to reproach yourself with. It is I 
who have done things—or rather left them undone. I should 
always leave them undone if I were to marry you, and you 
would always have to keep on making allowances for me— 
which would be frankly intolerable! I know this ought to 
have been said before, and I know I am treating you badly, in 
a certain sense. All I can say is that I should be treating you 
much worse if I allowed our engagement to goon. Don't try 
to persuade me that it is not so; if you do, you will only 
force me to say that I must break the engagement off on my 
own account.” 

‘Tf that is the truth I think it ought to be said,’’ returned 
Horace, looking very grave and unhappy. ‘‘ You can’t expect 
me to thank you for jilting me or to agree with you that you 
are doing it for my good.”’ 

“IT suppose not. Very well, then; let it be taken for 
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that I have changed my mind. Only you must not 
t I care less for you than I did when I thought that 


hat you did not love me,”’ 


just why I cannot m ry you I 
en an insuperable objection, 
common, just as our having 

1ave mattered, if we had been 

but as things are 

bt that I really love you, 

‘T al vays hi ped that you 
in time. it didn’t seem so 
re yt ered Veronica; 

ut peop lon’t alw know thie own minds--am I not a 

of of it? Wewon’t talk of what micht ve been, though ; 

ider, and you 
h for me, if you 


urse | mld cl e to do that, if I could,’”’ 

ad Horace rather coldly ; as my future is to 

e nothing to do with yours, I don’t quite see how I can.”’ 
‘Well, I will tell you. Before I went out riding with you 
er day, it suddenly occurred to me that I was running 
risk of coming to an untimely end, and that it would be 


AND WINDING HEMP AT PLOERMEL, 
a most unfortunate thing if I were to die intestate. So I made 
my will, and, naturally, I left this place to you.” 

‘* Under the circumstances, that was a natural thing to do, 
no doubt,”’ answered Horace, since she seemed to expect that 
he should say something. 

“It would have been natural under any circumstances. 
You know what my feeling is about Broxham. It ought not 
to belong to me; I have never regarded it as really belong- 
ing to me, and even if I had, I should take the first 
opportunity of getting rid of it; for I don't like the place, 
and don’t mean to live here. Now do you understand how 
you may make my path easy tor me and help me to face the 
fury of Aunt Julia ?”’ 

**Can't say I do.”’ 

‘Oh, I think you do, Hurace! You would rather not 

Well, I wouldn’t ask you to accept 

but it is nothing of the sort, it is 
Don't let us argue about it— 


accept a gift from me? 
it, if it were really a gift; 
merely an act of restitution. 
we both of us know so well all that there is to be urged for 
and against the arrangement ?—let us simply agree that the 
thing is to be done and never say another word about the 
matter. Then perhaps we may be friends again—which is 
what I most long for.’ 
**T am afraid you will have to long in vain, Veronica,”’ 
returned Horace rather grimly. ‘‘I can’t prevent you from 
throwing me over, and, after what you have said, I mustn’t 
try, but I am not going to pretend that I feel particularly 
friendly towards you. As for taking your property off your 
hands, you need not have the slightest fear of my arguing 
If you are bent upon 


such a preposterous question as that. 
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getting rid of it, I dare say you may find some accommodating 
person without advertising for him, only I can assure you 
that he won't be found in my skin. Now I must say good- 
bye; I shall pack up and be off this evening. ‘The sooner I 
am out of this the more comfortable it will be for everybody.”’ 

She could not let him go like that; 
hour of earnest entreaty and lucid setting forth of all the 


yet a quarter of an 


circumstances proved of no avail to shake his determination. 
When at length he was asked to say whether it was not the 
truth—-‘‘the honest truth, which you may confess without 
offending me in the least ’’—that he 
Cradock than he had done when he hastily engaged himself to 


now cared more for Dolly 


a girl so much less in sympathy with him, he declined to 
answer the question. 

** You can think just exactly what you please about that, 

ronica,’’ said he; ‘‘if it makes you any happier to imagine 
that I can be passed on to somebody else now that you don’t 
want me, by all means imagine it. The only thing that had to 
be made clear was that you don’t want me, and that has becn 
made as clear as daylight by this time.’’ 

** You will live to marry her, and you will live to thank me 
for having left you free to do so,’’ Veronica declared decisively. 
‘* What I have to do now is to see the lawyers and find seme 
means of transferring this place to you with your will or 
against it. To that you had better make up your mind.” 
forace, with a slight, disdainful gesture, remarked that it 


BRITTANY. 


was getting late and that he would just have time to catch 
his train. ‘I shall leave a message for Aunt Julia to say that 
I have been telegraphed for,’’ he added, as he moved towards 
the door; ‘‘I don’t want you to be exposed to any annoyance 
that can be avoided, and white lies are permissible on these 
occasions. The next time you see your friend Mr. Mostyn, 
please tell him, with my compliments, that I fully understand 
how much you and I have to thank him for. And, perhaps, 
if nobody else will relieve you of Broxham, you might offer 
the place tohim. He is such a true friend that I shouldn’t 
wonder if you were to find him willing to oblige you.”’ 

These last words, which were spoken with considerable 
bitterness, caused Veronica, after she was left to her own 
reflections, io regret that she had introduced Mr. Mostyn’s 
opinion into a fruitless discussion; but that, after all, was a 
mere drop in the ocean of her regrets, and she did not dwell 
Horace, to be sure, had not behaved quite as gener- 
ously as he might have done; yet she was fain to allow that he 
had not behaved unlike a gentleman. He had accepted his 
dismissal ; he had not been unduly reproachful; he had been 


upon it. 


entirely within his right in refusing either to admit or deny 
his affection for Dolly Cradock, and he had also, alas! been 
within his right in scouting the material amends so clumsily 
proffered to him 

‘*T had to do what I have done,”’ said Veronica to herself, 
mournfully ; ‘‘ but Ihave done it in the worst possible way, 
and what is to be the end of it all I can’t see yet. Mr. Walton 
must manage it for me somehow, and in the meantime I must 
submit uncomplainingly to the dreadful things which Aunt 
Julia is sure to do and say?”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

BY ANDREW LANG. 

There is somewhat pathetic in a recent affliction of 
Mr. Gladstone's. Laudably seeking an innocent dis- 
traction, he translated some Odes by Horace. It is a thing 
that all of us have done without serious consequences, but 
no sooner did Mr. Gladstone publish his versions (which 
would have been better if the author had taken more pains) 
than the Bore was down on him. ‘The statesman had to 
could not correspond with the whole 
Hence we learn 
that 
gentlemen who live at home at ease are almost all trans- 
Now is the moment to bid these 
What is Horace’ He 


announce that he 
human race about translating Horace. 
that among the blessings of leisure there is a bane; 
lators of the Venusian. 
sweet enthusiasts pause and reflect, 
is a man of the wit 

with a tender heart, not a very 


world, a 
common kind of person. Again, 
though he writes vers de société, 
he is a serious poet, with a 
sense, almost Virgilian, of the 
lacryme rerum and of nature's 
Once more, he is a 
handles an 
pecially delicate and 
plished, fastidious and dainty. 
Latin to him is like clay in a 
sculptor’s hands, ready to be 


magic. 


poet who art es- 


accom- 


fashioned into shape ; 
or, again, it is like a violin, 
which can only yield its wealth 
the bow of the 
Fénélon’s ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead” Virgil 
gently hints to Horace that 
his Muse is almost too accom- 
plished; that his ‘‘turns” and 
vere, are too 
artful. He 
command of Greek 
likes to 
display his cunning, to exhibit 


every 


of sound to 
master. In 


fantasias, as it 
numerous and 
the 


measures, 


has 
and he 


his technique, even in tours de 
J ree. 

Now, let country gentlemen 
and undergraduates ask them- 
how many of these 
Iforatian qualities each of them 
Are they poets and 
Is language like clay in 
their hands? Can they bend it 
to all the innumerable artifices 
of Horace ? Manifestly a 
modern so gifted is a very rare 
bard indeed ; but without these 


selves 


}* SSECSSCS, 


wits? 


gifts no man can, or no man 
should, set himself seriously 
to Horatian enterprise. This is 
the fact which translators over- 
look. They admire the original, 
they know Latin, and they can 
rhyme, so to work they go 
For 
complicated 
we 
rhymed 
fol- 
final, 


has 


we see with what results. 
the 
measures of lLorace 
the too- facile 
octosyllabics. Translation 
translation, the 

version 


vuried and 
are 


given 


lows 
definite, 
been 


classical 


made, nor, per- 


One 


never 
haps, can it be made. 


translator has one happy 
moment, another has another; 
conceivably, an eclectic 
edition, out all, 


might be but moderately in- 


80, 


chosen from 
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own prose, with excellent results. But our English prose 
Iloraces are of no very exquisite quality: the poetry 
evaporates and the translation becomes a crib. Indeed, 
a constant watchfulness, unwearying industry, prolonged 
balancing of words and syllables, are needed by the prose 
translator. He often stumbles into blank verse, which is 
fatul ; to vary his cadences and catch the right cadence is 
‘ great penance,” as Chaucer says of translating from the 
French. The labour is than that 
of the versifier, with his easy rhyme, and his trick oi 
disregarding nuances. If English is ever to have a good 
verse translation of Horace, we might look for it at the 
hands of Mr. Austin Dobson. A poet, a wit, and a master 
of harmonies, a delicately fastidious workman, in complete 


much more arduous 


sympathy with his original, skilled, too, in every metrical 
artifice, a fue of the loose, ill-fitting buskin, inspired by a 
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would have writ in English measures. The translator 
must find something more or less correspondent among 
English measures, or, if he has Mr. Swinburne’s ingenuity, 
he must even invent a good new measure. The crowd of 
gentlemen who write with ease are not likely to be suc- 
cessful here. It is a question whether, as Horace adopted 
exotic measures from Greece, an Englishman may not 
Mr. Dobson 
; on the 


borrow measures from the old French lyre. 
has done so several times, as in his ‘* Leuconde”’ 
whole, with happy effect, and the late Mr. Sellar considers d 


that Mr. Dobson’s plan was the right plan. But all these 


I’rench measures rely too much for their effect on the 


refrain, Which, though foreshadowed in Theocritus, in 
Catullus, and in some ancient popular poetry, is alien 
to Horace. This is perhaps fatal to such measures in 
Iloratian renderings, except in a few delicate experiments. 
I cannot quite agree with 

Stephen de Vere that 
‘« strict translation best satisfies 
the 
best 
The 
crowd) 


lations does not know whether 


Sir 
loose translation 
the 
multitude 
which does read trans- 


critic ; 
pleases multitude.” 


(not a large 


is loose or ¢ ke se, 
the 
English 


the translation 
It only 
piece is 


knows whether 
good as an 
The 
what 
poem and yet is exact 


poem. problem is to 


produce is good as an 
english 
enough to satisfy the scholar, 
Nothing less is worth attempt- 
ing. Lut probably fir Stephen 
de Vere does not really contem. 
plate anything less in a trans- 
lation ; adaptations, 80 popular 
in the last century, are different 
We ought all, I think, 


few,” 


things. 
to be among “the dull 
as Mickle calls them, * 
greatest pleasure im reading a 
the 


To make 


whose 


translation is to see what 
author exactly says.” 
us see exactly what he says, and 
that in 
idiomatic as his Latin or Greek, 
the 
Let us compare Sir 
of Walter 

perhaps 


English as good and 

is precisely the task of 

translator. 

Stephen’s version 

Map with another 

Leigh Hunt's; I forget. 

Milii est propositum in taberna 
nor, 

Vinum sit appositum moricntisori, 

Ut dicant cum vencrint angelorum 
chori 

Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 

Sir Stephen thinks that he 

has attained ‘ almost complete 

verbal fidelity ” 

In an honest tavern let me die, 

Before 

And angel choirs com 
ay 


“Peace to thy soul, 


” 


my lips a brimmer lie ; 
down and 





my jolly 

boy ! 
Now, here the double rhymes 
are shirked. The original tavern 
Wine, not a 
‘*brimmer,’ is in demand. The 
sense of wt dicant (misprinted 
at! Deus. 
Now 


] propose to end my days in a 


is not ‘‘ honest.” 


is omitted; so is 


tavern drinking: 
May some Christian hold to me the 
glass when I am shrinking, 








adequate. Ilere, for instance, 
is the fruit of a happy moment 
of Sir Stephen de _ Vere’s 
(ii. ode 3) 
Where the huge pine, and poplar silver-lined 
With branches interlaced have made 
A hospitable shade, 
And where by curving bank and hollow bay, 
The tremulous waters work their silent way 
Here we have poetry, a charming picture, and a classical 
the poplar, like the Miltonic cloud, has its 
‘‘silver lining.” Yet Milton’s own version of the ‘Ode 
to Pyrrha”’ cannot be taken as final: 
rendering a poet, which is very rare, but Milton is not 


assoc iation ; 
a poet, indeed, is 
the right poet. Impressed, probably, by a sense of the 
impossibility of versifying Horace, M. Leconte de Lisle has 
done him into French prose, with the LL 
page. Though English critics often deny poetical qualities 
to the French language, in no tongue are prose translations 


itin on the same 


from ancient poetry so magically made, as in Sainte- 
Beuve’s too rare examples from Theocritus the 
Anthology. Indeed, for centuries the French have done 
Greek and Latin verse, from Homer downwards, into their 


and 


COMPANIONS. 


After the Picture by A. Aublet, in the Paris Exhibition, Champ de Mars. 
Muse perfectly chaussée, Mr. Dobson should be endowed by 
a wise country to make the great experiment. LDoling- 
broke would have given him a sinecure for the purpose ; 
but Mat Prior was a busy diplomatist, and “ Queen Anne 
is dead.” ‘* It needs heaven-sent moments for this skill,” 
inspired Ioratian hours in gardens and beside rivers (N.B., 
the translator must not keep one eye on the water for a 
rise), and unless we get the right man (him we have), and 
then make him perfectly comfortable, we cannot expect the 
Most of the heroes who attempt the adventure 


and nothing else. 


translation. 
have the leisure 

In Sir Stephen de Vere’s essay, prefixed to his ‘‘ Trans- 
Walter Scott, 1888 
He quotes Boileau's dictum, that a writer 


lations ”’ are many just remarks on 
translation. 
‘will endeavour to write as the ancient author would 


Well, 


English alcaics and 


have written, had he writ in the same language. 
IIorace would not 
sapphics and so forth, so that gets rid of all these fore- 
doomed endeayours. If Horace had writ in English, he 


have written in 


At all events, 


That the Cherubim may cry, whcn 
they sce me sinking, 
eoul of this 


gentleman’s way of thinking.”’ 


**God be merciful to a 


This has far more of the sound, far more of the spirit, and 
is not much less literal, while it keeps the metre. Let us 
try again 
Tales ve 
Non possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo ; 
Nihil valet penitus quod jejunus scribo, 
facile preibo. 


rsus scribo quale vinum bibo, 


Nasonem post calices 
VERE. 

My poems smack of my potation, 
Strong verse with sound intoxication ; 


ving I lo 


in my cups I ba 


A. L. 


verse 18 


SIR STEPHEN DE 


Star 


But 


my inspiration, 
g the nation. 


bad. it’s ister: 
Sober if I scrawl at all, l’m a poetaster; 
Worthless is the stuff I scribble when I 


Ovid, when I’m in my cups, I can overmaster. 


I have stuck to 


Good my wine, my good ; 


am a faster; 


Map his metre, 
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HIMALAYAS. 


H 

MeCor 
put ! rnmost 
ull the 


ie State of 


orth 


we ¢ 


1 will prol ibly 
where political 
it condition of 

Here you ar 


away you are 


1OTr Luseous, 
indred miles 
to fix the 

here the Queen's writ 
run, and d that 
and duty to eut 
do events move in 
ent ind 
gy before us as we 

to Mr. Conway 
muuitside of ish territory 
Prob- 
the Ilunza-Nagyr campaign intervened between the 
ition of the 
For the 


exact point at 
rv that 
enters where 
isure your 


carefully 


inside it on that following 


exer two sheets, 
traveller this matter of boundaries is 
not unimportant It was probably as well for Mr. Conway 
that he was right side as he rode solitary up 
the Indus valley on his way to Gilgit 
Two weird higrure turned a corner and stood before 
One carried on his shoulder an Afghan sword and 
in umbrella; the other had a double - barrelled gun. 
The e dust -colour, and they wore purple 
turbans. They halted and surveyed me. I regarded them 
as in a dream, for the bit of colour they lent to the 
, landscape brought the whole into a new key. There was 
a fine unfriendliness in their look.”’ 
One of the ple asantest features of the book is incident- 
ally exemplified in this passage. Mr. ¢ onway is, indeed, 
very moderate in his descriptive writing, as, with Mr. 
McCormick to illustrate him, he could well afford to be, 
and by no means inclined towards the tone, so often taken 
by people who have been into remote places, of implying 
that no one who has not been there knows what scenery is. 
In fact, he is rather inclined to run a tilt against fashion- 
able assertions and beliefs. Towards the famous scenery of 
Kashmir his sentiments are somewhat those of the critic 
we forget at the moment whether it was Dr. Johnson or 
Mr. Leslie Stephen who considered that the finest view 
was all the better for a good hotel in the foreground ; and 
elsewhere we meet with traces of a similar feeling. He 
admits, indeed, in one place, that the Hunza-Nagyr Valley 
is superior to the Vale of Llangollen; but even of the best 
he seems inclined to say, with his guide Zurbriggen: ‘It 
is well enough to have come and seen it, but here one would 
not live.” But when the occasion calls for a 
touch of description Mr. Conway, doubtless owing to his 
training as a professor of the fine arts, knows just where to 
apply it. Thus the ** purple turbans” above; and else- 
where, at Nagyr, for instance, where “the old Raja was 
carried down to visit us,” encamped on the polo-ground— 
‘** We planted him on the ground on a blue rug. A 
couple of his people made themselves into a chair-back 
for him to lean against. . Zawara, the big lambadhar, 
sat somewhat in front of the rest, wearing a blue shawl. 
The inferior folk gathered at a distance on a grass slope, 


( isual 


on the when 


clothes wel 


choose to 


NEW 


content to see, without being able to hear. The boys of 
the village played hockey up and down the polo-ground 
before us.” 

There is a little picture, selected at random, which we 
venture to say is at least as well worth painting as 
Henri III. and his puppies. 

There is so much good reading in this book that one 
almost feels inclined to skip the climbing part. In truth, 
the actual climls were not many. When it takes a month 


SNOW AMONG 


From “ Climbing in the Himalayas’ 


ILLUSTRATED 
tu get to your peak and back 
to human habitations, there is 
naturally not time for many first- 
class expeditions in 
Nor are the 
so very different at 10,000 ft. and 
at 20,000ft.: ‘‘the descent from 
the Hispat pass” save for the size 
of the party) might be the descent 
from the Col d’Hérens to Evolena; 
and the top of ‘‘ Pioneer Peak” 
the highest point which yet 
been reat hed save in a balloon for 
all its 23,000 ft., might stand very 
well for the summit of Mont Blane 
were the loftier peak behind it 
blotted out. The turbans, and the 
intelligent, if not handsome, face 
of the swarthy Gurkha alone give 
the Onental flavour. 

The Gurkhas, by the way, 
ought not to be passed over with- 
out notice, for no mountameer was 
ever better served by his attendants 
than Mr. Conway by these smart 
little soldiers, who showed them- 
selves Just as pluc ky and handy on 
rocks have long 
known them to be under fire. One 
of them, Harkbir Thapa, who had 
already earned the Order of Merit 
by gallant behaviour at the storm- 
the Nilt Fort (for which 
see Mr. Knight’s ‘*‘ Where Three 
Empires Meet”) was, \ Mr. 
Conway, ‘* before the end of the 
season as good as a good Swiss 
porter; and if he could work for 
three years under a first-rate Swiss 
guide, he would become a good 
guide himself.” His perfect cool- 
ness in trying circumstances was 
shown in the descent from Pioneer 
Peak, when he slipped from a worn 
step in the 
depicted in the frontispiece. 
ported only by the rope, he retained 
his axe, and quickly cut his way 
back to the line of march. Two 
of the others were equally good ; 
and the fourth, Parbir, the cheery 
man of the party, acquitted him- 
self well, though ‘‘he will always 
remain an amateur.” 

The points we have noticed are 


one season. 


details of climbing 


has 


and ice as we 


ing of 


Suys 


steep ice - slope, as 
Sup- 
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the merest sainple of the varied 
contents of this most fascinating 
book of travel. Mr. Conway has 
an eye for everything art, nature, 
mankind. Neither the beauties nor 
the humours of the road escape him. Also, with perhaps 
one exception, he is overflowing with goodwill towards 
all the people with whom he was brought into contact; 
and nothing is so effective to ensure the production of a 
pleasant book. a 


OCKAN FLEETS. 
sy A. Fraser-Macdonald. (London: 
Mr. Fraser-Macdonald has 


THE 


Our Ocean Railways. 
Chapman and Hall, Limited.) 


THE SERACS. 


(Fisher Unwin). 


seized upon a very fascinating subject in this book; but 
has given us a superabundance of the purely historic. 
Any man who writes upon navigation has to face the 
temptation of some reference to Prince Henry of Portugal, 
and a few unnecessary observations upon Hipparchus, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy. These dull people are rightly the 
property of the historiographers. They have no proper 
place in a work which is built upon so self-sufficient a 
subject as the rise of our ocean ficets. ‘The archeology of 


From 


PASS. 


HISPAR 


Fisher Unwin). 


DESCENT FROM THE 


** Climbing in the Himalayas” 


the question is more than ample if it be treated from the 
year 1736, when Jonathan Hulls took out letters patent for 
a machine to carry ships against wind and tide; or even 
from the inventions of the undaunted Henry Bell, 
and the passage of Fulton’s steam-boat Clermont up 
the Hudson in the year 1807. To the majority of 
readers, the particulars of the great ships which the 
decade has produced, of their engines, their saloons, their 
state-rooms, and their crews, will be of infinitely larger 
interest. ven those who face a journey 
to New York with no more thought than 
they would give toa trip to Brighton and 
back may well beastounded to learn accu- 
rately the measurements and capabilities 
of the colossal floating hotels which 
minister so admirably to their comfort on 
the high seas. I would take a very recent 
ship, the Campania, as an instance, She 
is the largest vessel afloat, says Mr. Mac- 
donald, being 600 ft. long between her 
perpendiculars, and having 67 ft. 3in. as 
the extreme breadth of her beam. Her 
depth from the upper deck is 43 ft., and 
she measures 12,950 tons. Her crew 
consists of 415 men, and she hasperformed 
the journey from New York to the Mersey 
(Rock Light) in six days, four hours, 
twenty-nine minutes. She has a grand 
saloon 100 ft. long, 62 ft. broad, and 10ft. 
in height throughout ; there is a superb 
drawing-room, 60ft. long by 30 ft. broad; 
alibrary with many hundreds of volumes ; 
and a smoking-room with decorations in 
the old Scotch baronial style. All that the 
artist, the decorator, and the upholsterer 
can do has been done for this marvellous 
product of later-day science, as it has 
been done on the magnificent steamers of 
the White Star, the Inman, or the P. and 
O. lines. The most acrid philosopher on 
land could no longer urge one valid 
reason against the ocean journey, or 
the possibilities of enjoying it. We 
are berthed in state-rooms which are 
triumphs of comfort; we are fed by 
cooks who could learn nothing from 
Savarin or Gouflé ; we have our libraries, 
our drawing-rooms, our concerts, our 
exercise. ‘The very magnitude of ships 
mitigates that distress of nature which 
knows not distinction between the 
weak and the strong. With all these 
appurtenances for the promotion of comfort this book 
deals fitly ; but it traces also the rise of fleets, and is in 
some measure a history of the development of our mercantile 
navy during the century. Its statistical side is admirable, 
and in no way detracts from that spell of interest which the 
more romantic side of the subject must cast. And that the 
subject has a romantic side even the prosaic man of towns 
will admit ; and will read this book for a further knowledge 
of it. Max PEMBERTON, 
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THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
London is accustomed to the May Meetings and to the 
stream of more or less sedate men and women which they 

draw to 
Exeter Hall 
morning, 
afternoon, 
and evening. 
But last week 
it witnessed 
Churchmen 
gathered for 
five days to 
consider in 
one way and 
another the 
progress and 
the problems 
of foreign 
missions. 
The Mission- 
ary Confer- 


ence which 


Photo by Otio Mayer, Dresden 


Tue Rev. R. P. Asurz, Missiovary was held at 


TO UGANDA. : 
St. James's 


Iiall is not, however, without precedent. Churchmen 


have met before to consider these subjects, but never 
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THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
Professor Douglus, and Mr. Bosworth Smith, it could 
hardly be said that interest in missions was accepted as 
Moreover, of the 
ordained missionaries present, one, the Rey. H. E. Perkins, 
was, before he joined the C.M.S. staff, a distinguished 
Division. 


a matter of purely clerical concern. 


Indian civilian and Commissioner of 

The proceedings of the conference began on Monday 
afternoon with a service at St. Paul’s. The general public 
were not rewarded by a large gathering of home bishops, 
but there was compensation in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor. The congregation was a large one, but strenuously 
as the preacher, the Bishop of Durham, exerted himself, 
he was but indifferently heard. From St. Paul’s the 
members proceeded to the Mansion House, where civic 
The Archbishop 
of Canterbury was present for a time; Bishop Wilkinson, 
the head of Sir John 


hospitality was dispensed in a mild form. 


of St. Andrews, pervaded the place ; 


towered above the throng; and missionary 


Kennaway 
bishops were almost as plentiful as curates. 

The actual business began on Tuesday, when, despite 
met for 
Canterbury 


the threatening weather, a crowded . audience 
the opening session. ‘The Archbishop of 
delivered a statesmanlike address on the Church's duty in 
regard to missions. It was an address which caused much 
searching of hearts among those who support the idea 
done by 
wished to set 


of societies as against that of mission work 


the Church as a whole. If his Grace 
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the Punjab. Other ecclesiastical introduced 
one of the American contingent, Bishop Hale ; 
Bishop of Lahore; and Mr. Stock, a 


layman, who has visited a fair proportion of the mission- 


questions 
the new 
Eugene London 
fields in the world, and has done as much for the advance- 
ment of the cause as any single man, 

On Wednesday the conference addressed itself to the 
whe Problems to be Solved.”’ Archdeacon Koshi-Koshi, of 
South India, did not and 


disappointment inf the afternoon, when a native Chines 


appear in person ; there wus 
clergyman, the Rev. Yung King Yen, who has been a 
figure at the May Meetings, 
deheate subject of 


Mr. 


Bishop 


great wis expected to 
The African 
veteran worker 
just 


Bishop Selwyn spoke in the afternoon, and 


discuss th 
Problems” introduced in 
in the field 


be nh remove d. 


opium. 
Farler a 


which 


from Sinythies has 
gamy brought 
In the 


workers in 


in the evening the perplexing subject of poly 
others, the old Indian, Dr. R. N. Cust. 
Rey. R. P. Ashe, one of the early 


Uganda, and a man who has passed through experiences 


up, among 
evening the 
most 


trying enough to satisfy the enterprising soldier, 


spoke on the influence of ] olitics and trade. Lord Stanmore 
dealt with Western ways in their influence on natives. 
Thursday opened with interesting views as to the value 
of associate or celibate missions and of family life; of 
and of trans- 
Church” 


educational, industrial, and medical missions: 


lational work. ‘The Building up of the was 











“LOST SHEEP.”—BY H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 


Exhibited at the Guildhall Loan Coilection, 1894.—Reproduced by kind permission of C. T. Harris, Esq. 


upon the elaborate scale and in the numbers of this 


gathering. General conferences on foreign missions, open 
alike to Churchmen and Nonconformists, may even claim a 
respectable antiquity, the one held at Exeter Hall in 1888 
being the most elaborate and successful of them all. But 
these gatherings have inevitably drawn but a one-sided 
representation from the Church; while the conference of 
last week necessarily excluded Nonconformity. It was 
not, restricted to the Church at home. It 
announced itself from the first as ‘‘ a special effort to unite 
members of our Church throughout the world,” and the 


however, 


invitation, in the name of the two Archbishops, was thus 
widely extended. The Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States were invited to join in the 
movement, and a small American contingent was presen 
The meetings of the conference have, like those of the 
Church Congresses, brought together all schools of thought, 
sturdy Protestants such as Archdeacon Richardson being 
upon the platform equally with advanced High Church- 
men such as Father Puller, whilst laymen of large 
administrative experience have been found side by side 
with scholars and with the average home sympathiser. 
Indeed, with a programme which included such laymen as 
Sir William Muir, Sir Monier Monier- 
Goldsmid, Sir Thomas Wade, 


Lord Stanmore, 


Williams, Sir Frederick 


Churchmen talking he must have succeeded well. The 
opening subject for discussion, ‘‘ The Call to Missionary 
Service,” brought together the High Church Bishop of St. 
Andrews (Dr. Wilkinson), and the Low Church Pre- 
bendary Webb Peploe, Father Page, and the Rev. F. 8. 
Webster, of Birmingham. A less popular, but very 
practical subject followed, in ‘*The Training of Mission- 
aries.”’ Two of the most useful sessions were those in which 
the attitude towards vari 
Frederick Goldsmid has made a special study of Turkey 


wil 


us religions was discussed. 
and Persia; the latter country found another representa- 
tive in Dr. Bruce. Mr. Bosworth Smith has studied Islam 
at home, and long ago proved himself an 
of its 
Confucianism was 
and the Bishop of Colombo had also proved, by pen as well 
as by work in the field, how deeply he has studied the 
discussion of 


acute critic 


work. Again, to hear Professor Douglas on 


as good as reading his book on China, 


problems which meet him in Ceylon. The 
doctrine, ethics, and practical questions connected with 
baptism again brought up interesting men—the Rey. 
George Ensor, the C.M.S. pioneer in Japan in the days 
Rev. R. L. ; 
mildest, most persuasive of Oxford 
the’ Bishop of Bloemfontein; and the Rev. Rowland 
l 


of the most difficu f fields 


when Japan was a field of peril; the Ottley 
most charming, and 
dons; 


aateian, a yebcran from one 


conspicuous for the number of distinguished veterans drawn 
out. Bishop Speechly, for ten years Bishop of Travancore 
and Cochin, represented a field in which large triumphs have 
been won. Bishop Stuart, after many years of work in 
New Zealand, is going as a siinple missionary to Persia. 
Bishop Macrorie spoke for South Africa, and Bishop Barry 
not only for Australia, but also for India, which he has 
visited. ITome work was under discussion on Friday, and 


the conference was closed with a great public meeting in 


the evening. It has beyond doubt given striking proof of 


the advance which foreign missions hav in publi 


favour and in the active support of the Ch 
OUR SUMMER NUMBER. 

Summer Number for RO4, 

containing Bret Tarte, Miss Braddon, 

I. Zangwill, Lady Lindsay, and Margaret L. Wood 

a One-Act Play by Max Pemberton; Two Splendid 

Coloured Pictures: Illustrations hy 

Fred Barnard. R. Caton ‘o0dville, Bernard Party wdge, 

A. Forestier, A. Birkenruth, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, and 
Shili 


Price 
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others 
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NE EARTHQUAKES AT ATALANTE. 


populatic 


little port of 


wlf, and th 
the street 
f There are 
eS, § woo lwork, some roof tiles 
ong the line of the street, and that 


miles of the richest, loveliest 
" | Atulante from the sea. The corn 
iready high, and the cornfields bright with 
let poppy. Larks sprang up from the edge of 
roadside as we passed, and bright green lizards 
n scutthng across the road. It was the sort of 

ne which one has looked upon often in Greece, 

sut which never grows less satisfyingly wonderful, 
i@ intense colour, the extravagant luxuriance 

the place, the land breeze which wus already 
beginning to stir and come down laden with scent 
and freshness, made up that spell which May 
weaves silently and lovingly over Greece when, 
year by year, ‘* blossom by blossom the spring 
begins.” 

All round Atalante were groups of tents, and the 
people were chatting together and the children 
playing about in the afternoon sun. But the 
village itself, a large place with some 1700 inhabit- 
ants, is absolutely deserted. Not a single house is 
safe to live in. Some are absolute wrecks, strewing 
the ground like matchwood; in all some roof or 
wall has fallen, or a yawning crack extends from 
ceiling to floor. But here again, as in Chalcis, there 
was no loss of life. Many have lost all they had in 
the way of possessions, but the absolute desolation 
of other villages is absent. There were two severe 
shocks, of which the first happened nine days 
before the Greek Easter, the second almost exactly 
a week later, on Good Friday. The first one did 
comparatively little damage, but all along the 
mountain side above Atalante a great split opened 
in the ground, extending for many kilometres in 
each direction. 

Exactly a week later the people were celebrating 
their Good Friday service. This is one of the 
most important feasts in the Greek Church, and 
man, woman, and child, mothers with babies in 
their arms, the oldest and the youngest attend. 

In the evening there is a short service in the 
church, and then the whole congregation marches 

out, headed by the priests bearing a pall, carrying 
tapers, and singing the dirge for the dead Christ. I 

saw the Epit: aphia, as it is called, being celebrated this year 
in Athens; it isa sight I shall never forget. The long, broad 
street leading up to ‘the square was crammed with = 
following the pall of Christ round the town. Just before 
the procession started from the cathedral there had been a 
bad earthquake, and a panic, which was imminent, had 
only just been suppressed. That earthquake was felt most 
strongly at Atalante. 

There the service was just over, and the congregation 
had streamed out of the church into the square, from 
which in a few moments they would have walked through 
the narrow streets of the town. And as they were assembled 
in the broad open space outside the church the shock came. 
The dome of the church fell in, crashing down into the 
building which a few minutes before had been filled with 
people; along the top of the town, underneath a line of 
houses, the earth was torn open as a draper tears cloth ; a 
row of houses was rent in two; the bell of the rocking 
church swung and clanged; women shrieked; men and 
women together rushed out into the country, away from 
the houses, and mingled with the shrieks was the terrible 
underground roar, which continued, I was told, half the 
night; and alone in the deserted town were left the priests 
bearing the pall of Christ. 

For many hours the people did not dare to return. The 
shocks continued, though less violently, and no doubt the 
rent in the earth acted, and still acts, as a sort of safety- 
valve. It extends all round the plain, for the distance of 
about thirty kilométres, and nearly continuously. Huge 
boulders were detached from the rocks above—happily out- 
side the town—and rolled down into the fields. ‘The same 
night a great wave rose in that waveless sea, and the plain 
sank in some places five feet, so that several houses which 
stood on the edge of the sea and are now in ruins are 
covered with water to halfway up the doors. Earthquakes 
at any time, even when no harm is done, produce in most 
people a horrible unintelligible fear, a nervous shrinking 
which is irresistible, and when we add to this the 
fact that this terrible visitation happened at night, in 
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the middle hat sombre realistic piece of ritual, 
m one side the sea rose, and on the other 
rushed down from the mountains, one may be 

unde rstand the pamic that held people in its hand. 
Atalante, where, almost by a miracle, no lives 

‘ the re are sad sights enough. Il went along the 

of houses which the fissure had wrecked, and in the 
ruins of one were sitting an old man and his wife. Iewas 
trying to piece together some fragments of a large earthen- 
ware jar. There had been four of them, he told me, in the 
house, and they were all full of olive oil. He had nothing 
left: his house was in ruins, and all he possessed lay 
crushed bene ath the ruins. ; 
, tp ut the houses were entirely deserted, but, 
of the dogs were still lying on the 


ly pho many 
sholds, and growled at us if we came too near. It was 
eir business to guard the house, and they lay where they 
alwits s lain. : ; ; 

We sl pt that night in one of the soldiers’ tents, and 
started as soon as it was lig rht next morning to other 
villages. Our road lay underneath the mountains, and at 
one place the grass on the side was half covered by the 
large blocks fallen from the cliffs. Towards the south of 
the plain the sea has encroached for about three hundred 
metres, and several wrecks of houses were standing half out 
of the water. Whole vineyards and cornfields lay sub- 
merged or half-submerged, and at some distance from the 
land stood out a stretch of cornfield, gay with poppies, 
with half the ruined « rop beneath the surface. 

The two villages we visited that morning had been 
destroyed by the first earthquake, so that there had been 
no warning of any kind. Irom some dis “—~ off we could 
ee lines of tents, where the inhabitants of Proskena were 
camping out, but we saw no sign of the village. But 
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GOLF IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 
Miniature from a “ Book of Hours,’ 1500—1510. 


when we came nearer, we saw what had happened. The 
whole place was destroyed ; it was like a card-house when 


a child has shaken the table. On the hill a few pieces of 


wall still stood where the church had been, but the rest 
of the village was no more than a series of dustheaps. 

The first shock occurred in the evening about seven. 
Even at Athens it was severe. The people had all come in 
from the fields, and most of them were in the houses. 
There was no warning, no preliminary shock of any kind, 
and in two seconds the whole place was in ruins, with its 
dead beneath them, and the earthquake was over. 

A service was going on at the time at the church; and 
the priest, suddenly looking up, saw the sky through the 
roof. There were many children present, and he rushed 
towards the door, pushing some four or five before him. 
They were saved, and the whole church fell in on the 
others, and twenty-eight young children were killed. 

As we went up to the church we heard a woman’s voice 
raised in shrill lamentation, after the manner of Greek 
women. ‘They are burying her husband,” my guide 
told me. ‘*He died this morning of the effects of the 
earthquake.” ‘‘ Did she lose any children?” ‘ Yes, all 
her children ; there were four of them.” 

And through all the village there was the same tale. 
One man had just left the house to get water, leaving in it 
his wife and three children. They had been buried two 
days before. 

And in no single instance did they ask me for help, but 
everyone I saw had one question: ‘‘ Will there be another 
earthquake?” I have never before felt so sickeningly 
helpless. 

We breakfasted under a tree by the village spring, and 
the people came down from their tents and told us of the 
horrors of the night just after the earthquake—how men 
ran like frightened animals out into the country, not 
knowing where they should be safe. Some even made 
their way across the hilly country to the next village to 
seek for help and provisions, and when they came there 
they found it was destroyed too, as utterly as their own. 
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Then, when day dawned, they saw the absolute desolation 
of their homes; they carried their dead out to burial in 
the churchyard on the hill, and began life again alone. In 
some cases chance had been more merciful, and the whole 
family had perished. But it is in cases where there is a 
single survivor—an old father, a mother, a young child— 
that the horror seems so incredible. 

A ride of an hour and a half across lovely wooded hills 
brought us to Malerina. Here they have pitched their 
tents on a stretch of level upland above the village, 
and leaving our horses there we walked to the edge of the 
hill on the side of which the village lay. A broad deep 
fissure has opened all along the edge of ‘the hill, and from 
there we looked down on to the village. It is a series of 
brown dustheaps, and in the middle is a , white dustheap, 
which was the church. A hundred and forty were killed 
and seventy wounded. The houses had been well built of 
square blocks of stone; in some cases iron girders had 
been passed through the walls, but they were lying about 
twisted, doubled, and crumpled, as one can crumple a paper 
spill in one’s fingers. ‘The houses have been tossed out 
of the earth, and the foundations are lying on the surface. 
The destruction is absolute and complete. Here, again, 
as at Proske na, there Was no warning; the people had 
come back from their work, and the village was full. 
In one house, when they cleared the débris away, 
they found a young mother lying dead, with her baby 
still on her breast, twenty hours after. The baby had both 
lees broken, but was still living. It has been brought to 
Athens to the hospital, and is now going on well. 

One hopes the worst is over. Jor Malerina and 
Proskena the worst has happened. There is nothing left 
which can fall. The second earthquake, which did such 
damage at Atalante, was, of course, felt as severely in these 

two neighbouring villages, but it did no harm, for 
there was nothing left for it to harm. 

I do not wish to dwell any longer on these terrible 
scenes. It is all incredibly horrible; but it is all 
horribly true. What can be done is being done. 
Russia, Italy, and England have sent war-ships 
with provisions for the people, and planks for them 
to build houses with, and subscriptions are on foot. 
The people are intensely grateful for assistance and 
encouragement, but the future to many must seem 
an absolute blank. One can only be thankful that 
the catastrophe did not happen in the winter, and 
that the weather was fine and warm. But when 
the state of things is so terrible it is but a poor 
consolation to think that it might have been worse. 








GOLF IN THE LOW COUNTRIES IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Those who have written on the history of golf have 
been hitherto unable to settle the vexed question 
whether, in the early days of the game, golfers in 
other countries actually played golf as it was played 
in Scotland. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his chapter on 
the ‘‘ History of the Game” (vide ‘ Golf,” by 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, in the Badminton Library, 
fourth edition, 1893, the latest book on the subject), 
says: ‘There is nothing to show, as far as I am 
aware, that these early Flemish golfers putted at 
holes.” 

This point has been set at rest, once for all, 
by the discovery of a miniature in a manuscript 
in the British Museum, which is described as 
follows: ‘‘A series of miniatures and illuminated 
leaves cut from a Book of Hours. Vellum, 30 
leaves, measuring 44 by 3} inches, executed at 
Bruges in the best style of Flemish art early in 
the sixteenth century. There are in all twenty- 
one miniatures—nine illustrate the services and 
twelve represent the occupations of the several 
months of the year, at the foot of which are intro- 
duced illustrations of various games, including 
golf.” The particular miniature illustrating golf 
is on folio 27, and showsa scene on a putting-green. 
Three players are represented; one standing near 
his own ball and waiting his turn to play is engaged 
in watching another, who is in the act of putting 
at the hole. His kneeling position and manner of 

holding the club, although doubtless strictly correct 
according to the canons of the game at that time, and 
the large size of the ball, impress the modern player as 
as being peculiar. The red coat worn by one of the players 
appears to be quite en régle, but the sky-blue sesilduens 
worn by another seem to be every bit as startling to us 
as, perhaps, some of the stockings, not to mention other 
garments, which we sometimes ee nowadays on 
the links would have looked to these Fiemish sports men. 
The third player, relegated to the far corner of the picture, 
seems to have teed his ball preparatory to a drive, and to 
be addressing it. His position—standing open—would be 
cordially approved by some of our present-day players, 
while, although his hands seem too far apart, only the 
hypercritical could find fault with his grip of the driver. 

Each player is represented as having one club only, and 
it is of interest to notice that all the three clubs shown are 
very similar in shape to the wooden ones now in use. There 
is, however, one great difference: the face of the twoclubs 
of which a front view is given being coloured a steely blue, 
showing, apparently, that : a slip of steel was affixed, ve ry 
much in the fashion rece ntly advocated by Professor Tait. 
The green is guarded on two sides by a low wooden fence, 
which appears to be the only hi ward protecting it; and it 
will be noticed that the surrounding trees have all the 
lower branches removed. Possibly we are at the home 
hole of the course, for in the middle distance of the picture, 
on the third side of the green, is a plaster and timber 
building with a thatched roof, decidedly more comfortable 
in appearance than the usual iron house. 

The illustration is placed at the foot of the calendar for 
September—that month evidently being in the opinion of 
the artist peculiarly favourable for play. 

This small drawing throws a flood of light on the history 
of the game, not only ‘showing that real golt was played in 
the Low ( ‘ountries, but that it was so well known as to be 
included in a selection of popular sportsabout the year 1500— 
the early years of the sixteenth century being the date ascribed 
by experts to the illustration. Henry M. Mayuew. 
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VOLUNTEER COAST DEFENCE 
RAILWAY ARTILLERY. 








The ‘‘Old Society” has attractions of its 
own which custom does not stale. Modern 
art may have its charms and its votaries 
of whose good faith we have no reason to 
doubt —but English water-colour paint- 
ing as handed down and perfected by 
successive generations of adepts is always 
to be seen at its best at the ‘Old 
Society.” It cannot be said that this 
year’s exhibition is specially strong, or 
that it is marked by any startling novel- 
ties. With few exceptions the painters 
stick to the subjects or styles with which 
they are most familiar. Mr. A. W. Hunt 
is perhaps the most important, for, 
abandoning ‘‘ Whitby” (34) to Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, who has taken full advantage 
of his subject, he brings back from his 
American trip a_ striking and wholly 
unconventional treatment of ‘* Niagara” 
(106), which to have suffered as 
much as less imposing waterfalls from 
the protracted drought of last year. Mr. 
Hunt has treated this difficult subject. 
which has usually been the prey of 
panoraina-painters, with his accustomed 
delicacy and distinction. There is strange 
absence of roar and rush about the scene, 
but, on the other hand, the more hidden 
beauties of the spot are indicated with 
sufficient strength and in perfect balance. 
The foreground is strewn with the 
remnants of the spring scour, and is left 
brown and colourless, throwing into 
greater relief the sweep of the falls in the 
background. Mr. Goodwin's treatment 
of Whitby, before mentioned, is not so 
weird as his ‘‘ Corfe Castle”’ (216), or so 
poetically conceived as the rose-coloured 
walls of ‘‘ Avignon” (203), glittering 
above the floating mists of the valley of 
the Rhone or the heights of ‘‘ Mont St. 
Michel”’ (227), rising from the sea. Mr. 
Tom Lloyd sends a number of small 
pastoral scenes, often deftly composed 
and brilliantly coloured, but most people 
will be of opinion that he is more suc- 
cessful in East Anglian marshes, with 
their broad expanse of cloudless sky and 
slowly moving streams. Exceptionally 
good, however, is his ‘‘Sunrise on the 
South Downs” (112), with its flock of 
sheep winding their way to the uplands in 
the grey morning light. Mr. Matthew 
Hale shows no sign of flagging powers 
or purpose, and among the painters 
of poetic landscape he holds a foremost place. 
treatment of the sky in ‘* Winter” (118) is 
effective, and is evidence of what a _ skilful artist 
can extract from the simplest materials. At the same 
time, his ‘‘ View from Loch Maree” (104) and his 
study of ‘‘ Moonlight” (249) are works which stand out 
from their surroundings; while the ‘‘ Evening View of the 
Ponte Vecchio” (8) at Florence is for unity of tone and 
delicacy of work one of the 
most attractive pictures in 
the whole exhibition. Mr. 
tobert W. Allan contributes 
a number of striking views 
from Sicily and India, in 
which he brings out the 
deep shadows thrown by the 
midday sun with almost too 
much emphasis; and in 
this sort of work he is 
closely followed by Mr. 
Arthur Melville in his view 
of the town of Tangier 
(79) with the deep blue sea 
in the background. The 
danger of this special style 
is that it leads to a certain 
spottiness in. effect, which 
after a time becomes 
irritating. Mr. R. W. 
Allan's singie bit of Scotch 
scenery, “ Benbecula 
Market” (126), is for this 
reason more permanently 
pleasing than the majority 
of his Southern studies. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall, as 
usual, is at his best when 
telling the beauties which 
london streets can offer to 
those who have eyes to see; 
but he has in Miss Rose 
Barton a clever follower, 
who has learnt her lesson 
well, as her foyal Ex- 
change” (167) _ testifies. 
Miss Clara Montalba ha: 
done a real kindness to 
those who would wish to 
know something of the 
charms of Asolo (240 and 
247), and to identify 
Cornaro’s Tower and 
Browning's House. One cannot be surprised that this 
spot, high among the Euganean hills, had such attractions 
for the poet; but we regret that Miss Montalba has not 
indicated even faintly the prospect from these heights. 

The remaining pictures which at once arrest attention 
and deserve close study are, for the most part, the works of 
those whose position has so long been established that the 
yublic needs no reminder of their skill. Among such are Mr. 
Wainwright's ‘‘ Beadsman” (18), the small portraits of Mr. 
MacWhirter, R.A. (221), Mr. R. Macbeth, A.R.A; (107), and 
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Mr. M. HI. Spielmann (229), by Mr. Iubert Herkomer. 
Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s ‘* Venetian Gold” (176) is either 
unfinished or fails to convey the artist’s intention, 
unless he would imply that the ladies on the housetop are 
only just at the beginning of their self-inflicted sufferings, 
for their hair is flaxen, not golden at all. Mr. Henry Moore 
is not more happy in broken water than many others who 
prefer open and comparatively calm seas—and Mr. 





ARMOURED GUN-TRUCK FOR COAST DEFENCE. 

Edward Ilughes will have some difficulty in persuading 
us to associate Elia with ‘‘ Trifles of this Nort”’ (152). Of 
Sir E. Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Chapel of the Sangraal”’ (64), we 
said enough on its appearance at the New Gallery last 
winter. It is a very remarkable composition, painted in 
the artist’s most subdued, but at the same time most 
attractive style. The conception of the three knights, of 
whom only one—Sir Galahad--was allowed to approach 
the door of the tabernacle in which the Sangraal was 
preserved is marked by almost dramatic sentiment. 


FOR COAST DEFENCE, 


An experiment of much importance to 
our coast defences on railway lines has 
been commenced by the Ist 
Artillery Volunteers, under the command 
of Colonel C. G. Boxall, with the aid of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company. ‘Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, honorary Colonel of the Ist Sussex 
Artillery Volunteers, has contributed to 
the cost, jointly with Colonel Boxall, in 
the construction of an armoured truck 
with a turntable, devised by Mr. R. J. 
Billinton, locomotive superintendent of 
the railway, to carry a forty - pound r 
breech-loading Armstrong gun, which 
may form part of a train of railway 
artillery. ‘The gun is so mounted as to 
be available, by the use of the turntable, 
for broadside firing, and to be brought to 
bear on an enemy approaching from the 
sea, or attempting to land on the beach or 
sands of the shore. In this respect it differs 
from the use of the forty-pounder mounted 
upon a truck by the Naval Brigade nea 
Alexandria in the Egyptian War of 1882, 
as that gun could fire only to the front. 
The gun is quickly traversed by two men 
with handspikes fitted into the rear of the 
turntable, whereby the muzzle can, within 
half a minute, be directed to any sur- 
rounding point; this could indeed, with 
the addition of certain mechanical gear, 
be performed by a single man. The strain 
of the recoil is lessened, in firing broad- 
side, by a prolongation of the 
girders, drawn out and supported on 
blocks, and there are gradually rising 
metal grooves for the wheels to run back 
upon, as well as a powerful hydraulic recoil 
cylinder ; so that there is no fear of the 
gun throwing itself off the truck. The 
armour of the truck consists of bullet- 
proof plates, five-eighths of an inch or 
half aninch thick, Itis contemplated that 
when in action the gun-truck alone 
should be exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
leaving the engine which has drawn it, 
with two carriages for the men, under 
some cover, as in a railway cutting. 
For this purpose a steel hawser is 
attached to the gun-truck, that the men 
may draw it into the required position. 
The two carriages for the men have steps 
to the roofs, which are protected by bullet- 
proof plates, and upon which the men, with 
rifles or carbines, might take part in the 
action. On Saturday, May 19, at Newhaven, an exhibition 
of the working of this railway-truck gun, firing at two 
targets in Seaford Bay, placed about half a mile and a mile 
east of the breakwater, took place with entire success, in the 
presence of Lord William Seymour, the General command- 
ing the Military District, General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
General Sir Francis Grenfell, the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
Prince Hugo of Schénberg-Waldenberg, Lord Cantelupe, 
Karl Russell, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and many 
officers, among whom was 
Major Stone, R.A., 
tary to the Committee for 
National Defence. The 
visitors were entertained at 
luncheon at Brighton, in 
the dnill-hall of the Ist 
Sussex Artillery Volunteers 
Sir Julian Goldsmid pre- 
siding, with Colonel Boxall 
at the opposite end of 
the table. They went 
on to Newhaven by a 
special train with the gun- 
truck and the detachment 
of twenty Volunteer artil- 
lerymen, under Captain 
Brigden, by whom the gun 
was to be worked; but 
other detachments, from 
Shoreham and Lewes, joined 
to form a guard of honour. 
A large number of people 
assembled to witness the 
novel performance, between 
three and four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The shots 
were fired from the truck 
on the railway, at a range 
of two thousand yards to 
the targets at sea off the 
head of the breakwater. 
Various tests were applied 
to prove the stability of the 
mounting of the gun, with 
which the military experts 
were generally well satis- 
fied. Lord William Seymour 
and Sir I’. Grenfell spoke 
of the experiment § with 
much approbation. During 
the practice, many of the 
officers watched critically to observe the action of the 
firing on the railway lines, and, so far as could be seen, 
everything was most satisfactory. The only effect appeared 
to be a slight shaking of the gun compartment, caused by 
the gun running forward after recoil. The shots touched 
the water sufficiently near the target to hide it in a column 
of foam and spray, which was creditable practice, consider- 
ing the direction and force of the wind. The visitors were 
accommodated with places upon a convenient platform to 
view the experiments on the shore. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
ANDREW WILSON 
Dr. Vaughan Harley i 
and the effect of 
ossess somewhat of a 
m their undoubted 
my remarks on 
of praise to 
tion, and still 
which he 
every man (and 
- his ideas in plain 
indeed, judging from the fearful 
ids in the way of their 


‘say ing th it language 


results 


sis, | presume, 


ific was only 


asurvival 
another 
tion and technical in style. 

en like Professor Huxley, 

Richardson, the Rey. Dr. 

r Milnes Marshall (of whose 

hed the perusal), will be more than 

nt to contradict the idea that scientific truth must 
be beyond the popular comprehension, or be in- 
of translation into plain, terse, and vigorous English. 


Tt i irley spe iks of sugar havi jg become RO ¢ heap th it 
it might be added largely to the dietary of the working 
nan ‘‘as a promoter of muscular power, and not merely 
employed as it is at present, as a mere condiment.” The 
meaning of this pregnant observation is founded on the 

imary fact of physiology, that we derive our muscular 
»wer not from nitrogenous foods (directly, at least) but from 

1@ non-nitrogenous fats, and Further, 
shown that the animal starch or glycogen (which 

stores up, by-the-way) found in muscles, is used 
accumulates in them 
Now, this glycogen is 
but, as | understand the 
irgument sugar, per ee, is itself a muscular 
food of extreme value, It 1s proved that sugar in the 
blood going to a muscle is far more rapidly used up when 
t 


1 muscle action than when it is at rest. 


+4 
ve qu biti) 


starches, 


sugars. 


up when the muscles work, and 
when they are in repose. 


no doubt convertible into sugar: 


ayvrain, 


advatr ed, 


Is 1h 


By means of an ingenious apparatus, the ‘“ Ergo- 
graph,” invented by Professor Mosso of Turin, Dr. 
Harley was able accurately to calculate the work done 
by means of the flexor muscles or those bending his 
middle fingers. He had to caleulate his diet rigidly and 
otherwise to constitute his body as nearly as possible 
a machine or engine, the work of which and the con- 
sumption of fuel alike could be estimated with accuracy. 
As the result of a long series of researches the following are 
the chief conclusions regarding sugar and smoking in rela- 
tion to muscular work at which Dr. Harley arrived. To 
start with, he tells us the periods of digestion and the 
kinds of foods taken possess a marked influence on our 
voluntary muscular energy; but, irrespective of food at 
all, he found a periodical daily rise and fall in the power of 
performing muscular work. One point of interest is the 
fact that more work is possible after midday than before it; 
the minimum being at nine in the morning, and the maxi- 
mum at three in the afternoon. Next comes an interesting 
remark on the value of regular exercise. ‘This condition 
not only increases the size and power of the muscles, but 
delays, ina marked manner, the approach of fatigue. I 
presume this result, in plain language, is due to the 
influence of habit. 


Turning to the effects of sugar on muscular work, 
Dr. Harley says that the energy developed on a meal of 
sugar alone is almost equal to that obtained from a full 
diet; but, notably, fatigue sets in sooner after the sugar 
diet than after the mixed meal. In the fasting state sugar 
increases the power of doing muscular work toacertain extent, 
and as the total gain on a day’s work may thus amount from 
61 to 76 per cent. the time before fatigue comes in is also 
lengthened. But that the effect of sugar as an energy- 
producing food is remarkable, seems to be proved by the 
fact that when added to a small (and presumably insuf- 
ficient) meal, it increases the muscular power during thirty 
contractions from 9 to 21 per cent. Added to a large 
mixed meal, the same result is seen, though the per- 
centage of increase of muscular work is not so great as 
under the previous conditions. 


Two hundred and fifty grammes (a gramme is about 
fifteen grains English) of sugar taken in addition to a full 
diet *‘imereases the day's work.” Taken early in the 
evening, sugar is capable of decreasing the daily fall in 
muscle-power which occurs at night, and it also increases 
the resistance to fatigue. Then, as to smoking, Dr. Harley 
found that moderate smoking, though it may have a slight 
influence in diminishing the power of doing ordinary 
muscular work, neither stops the morning rise, nor, if 
indulged in early in the evening, hinders the evening fall. 
These are interesting conclusions, because they certainly 
elevate sugar to a place of greater import as a valuable 
food than ordinary physiology has been hitherto inclined 
to assign to it. The question of the assimilation and 
digestion of sugar is, of course, largely a personal one; but 
as most of tis are in the habit of using it as a food-adjunct, 
it may be satisfactory to know that in so employing it, we 
are really using a food of high energy-producing powers. 
What the scientifically minded boy who has a liking for 
sweets may now be able to say to his parents, in the way 
of an argument in favour of these comestibles, can better 
be imagined than described. 


In this column I have frequently emphasised the import- 
ance of light, and especially of sunshine, as an essential 
condition for healthy life. In respect of the effect of light 
on germ growth, observations have from time to time been 
chronicled here showing that both diffuse daylight, and 
still more distinctly sunlight, possess an all-important effect 
in destroying microbes. One of the latest researches in this 
direction shows that a particular germ which is associated 
with the pus (or matter) of wounds, if exposed for three or 
four hours to sunlight, loses the power of producing its 
characteristic colour, while if the exposure be extended, 
the germ itself is killed. This result is in accord with 
what we know of the effect of light on other germs. 
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ViIIT? 
1. Q to Kt 2nd 
2. Q to R Sth 
3. Kt to K 7th 
i] 1K Bat 


BLACK 
K to R 4th 
K takes Kt 


PROBLEM No. 
By Reoisarp Ket 


BLACK. 
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WILITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 


Game played in the Australian Championship Tournament between the 
leading prize-winners, Messrs H. Coombs and J. Hittron. 
Ruy Lope 
prack (Mr. i wire (Mr. C pLack (Mr. H 
P to K 4th Black hardly realic« the full force 
Kt to Q B 3rd this excellent move 
Kt to B 3rd 19 B to K B 3rd 
P to Q 3rd 20. Bto B 5th Q to Q sq 
P to K Kt 3rd . B takes R K takes B 
An interesting variation from well- 2. R to K sq RtoQB sq 
known lines. Here B to Q 2nd is usual 3. B to B sq 
ut, as in many other cases, the order of 
certain oves at little, and this Vroviding for all contingencies. The 
opening 800 sufficiently $’ Kt is well posted 
interesting - 
BtoQ 2nd Y4. P takes P 
B to Kt 2nd 25. Kt to B 4tl 
P takes P on Kt to i fed 
Kt to Q Kt 5th | 28 Ktto K Srd 
Kt to Q AtSth | 97, Q to B 2nd 
White can re- 
better thau 


wiite (Mr. ¢ 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 
4. P to Q Sid 
5. P to B 3rd 


» 
° 


P to Q B 3rd 
B takes P 
Q to K 2nd 
R to Q sq 
Kt to K 3rd 


To guard against Q to B Sth Sut new 
+ Pawn goes, and with it the game, but the 
ending is prettily played 


| 28. Kt to B 5th Q to B 2nd 
<9. Kt takes P Q to Kt 3rd (ch 
Po. Q to B 2nd Kt to Q 5th 


6. P to Q 4th 
7. Bto K Kt5 
&. QO Kt toQ: 
9. P takes P 
Merely waste of time 
treat his Bishop, which i 
exchanging 
10. B to K 2nd P to K R 3rd 
11. Bto R 4th P to K Kt 4th 
These advances, which create a weakness 
on the King’s side, appear necessary, seeing 
that White threatens P to K Sth . P 7 
12. B to Kt 3rd Q to K 2nd 31. Kt to Kt 4th B to K 2nd 
a 2 >= > “Rh ¢ 32. K to R sq P to K B 3rd 
13. PtoQ RS Kt to Q B 3rd ; M . . 
Oe naa [aa KttoKant Kt to Kt oth 
"i w hoice of evil The text mov 34. Q R to Q we R to@ B sq 
t ara choice 0 > a we f move ar « r 
both strengthens White centre and 35. Q to Kt 3rd Kt to Q 5th 
weakens Black on the Queen's side, but | 36. Q to R 3rd R to B 2nd 
there was nothing else than Kt to Kt sq 87. Q to R &th (ch K to B 2nd 
15. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt | 38. R takes Kt Q takes R 
16. Castles Castles (K R 39. B to B 4th (ch K to Kt 3rd 
17. P to K B 3rd Kt to R 4th 
18. B to B 2nd Kt to B 5th 
19. R to Q B sq 


White mates now in three moves, by 
1. Q to Kt 8th (ch), thus elegantly finishing 
‘a highly creditable game. 


The great match between Messrs. Steinitz and Lasker has ended, and 
for the first time during a long and brilliant career the old champion in a 
single-handed encounter knows the bitterness of defeat. The causes are 
not far to seek. Not only must youth be served in chess, as in every 
other pastime, but growing years bring their special infirmities to boot. 
With Mr. Steinitz, one of these is an inordinate belief in the value of certain 
theories of his own in particular openings, and in this match he has 
practised it to an obvious extreme. He, in fact, as in his correspondence 
matches with Mr. Tschigorin, penalised himself with his hobbies. 
It would, perhaps, be unjust to say his play was not up to his 
usual standard, for in some games he never showed to greater advan- 
tage, but in many there was painful evidence of the obstinacy that 
will not be taught by experience. Turning to the winner, Mr. Lasker 
must be congratulated on a remarkable triumph, and his success in 
a struggle which other masters have essayed in vain leaves him undeniably 
the foremost living player. His style throughout has been that with which 
he has familiarised us, resourceful, farseeing, and above all accurate. In 
the fewness of his mistakes lies the secret of his victory. This precision 
marks the highest order of play and points the goal to which chess is slowly 
moving. The mathematician will rule here as elsewhere, and sport must go 
hand in hand with science, not for pleasure, as Tennyson sang, but by dire 
compulsion. We need not, however, anticipate evil. There will always be 
Blackburnes and Birds to provide the beautiful, the Laskers to give the true 
may be few and far between. Meanwhile we hail the new king, and send a 
message of pm sympathy to the one that is discrowned. The final 
score was Lasker 10, Steinitz 5, draws 4. 

The annual match between the St. George's and City Chess Clubs was 
fought in the rooms of the former on May 26, when fifteen on each side sat 
down to play. The City, as usual, was strongly represented, but the 
opposition unfortunately could not muster its best, so that the success of 
the visitors was almost assured from the first. The leaders of the home 
team scarcely did what was expected of them, while an undeniable tail 
completed the disaster. The final scores were—City, 11} games to St. 
George's 3}. 

Double Diagrams in Chess Openings. By Thomas Long, B.A. (J. E. 
Wheatley and Co., 12, New Street, Huddersfield.)—In the monotonous 
ee of books on the openings it is pleasant to come across one 
at last with some redeeming touch of originality such as Mr. Long 
here presents to us. He has discovered that there are two sides 
even to analytical chess, and the incurable laziness of human nature will 
neither cross the table nor turn the board round to regard the development 
from the other point of view. Two diagrams are, therefore, given of each 
normal position in the opening, one from the White side, the other from the 
Black, and we cannot but think the idea is a most serviceable one. The 
analyses are on the same clear and simple lines over which the author has 
previously travelled, and the book is well printed and handsomely got up. 
Altogether, both author and publisher are to be congratulated on their 
workmanship. ‘ 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

The last Drawing-Room was smaller than had been antici- 
The dresses, however, were as beautiful as any 
seen this season. The Princess of Wales, who took the 
place of the Queen, wore white once more ; the white satin 
was embroidered in jet, and trimmed with black lace and 
white roses and sprays of laburnum. The Countess 
Dowager of Airlie, who generally is seen in a sort of 
nun-like habit, looked stately in a Court gown of black 
and grey; the train was of black satin lined with grey, 
and the rest of the dress of black silk, the sleeves slashed 
with grey velvet, the berthe and flounce on the skirt being 
fine black lace, with pleatings laid here and there of the 
grey velvet. The Countess of Lucan also wore black and 
ervey, the grey in her petticoat being in the form of 
panels of satin embroidercd in steel, and turned 
back with revers of pink velvet, and steel embroideries 
running across the pink and lace-draped bodice. Lady 
Whitehead’s stately grace was seen to advantage in her 
Court gown, of a moiré shot blue and pink so delicate and 
shimmering that mauve and green too seemed to glance 
from it in some lights. The petticoat was embroidered in 
points from waist to hem with jet, and the corsage was 
arranged to correspond, with the addition of a little fine 
black lace, while the train, from one shoulder, was of black 
velvet lined with white satin. She presented her daughter, 
whose petite figure was well suited bya plain gown of white 
bengaline trimmed with tulle and baby-ribbon. Mrs. Asquith 
in her wedding-dress was much admired by the ladies in 
the same rooms with her; its beautiful lace flounce and 
chiffon drapings were soft to a degree, while the silver 
brocade train being lined with pinkish mauve took off all 
coldness. Mrs. Asquith’s diamonds were splendid, her 
tall tiara being fringed with loosely swinging brilliants, 
in the manner that we are more used to see in single-stone 
earrings. Another exceptionally lovely dress was the 
Hon. Mrs. Claude Portman’s, which was distinguished 
for its embroideries, even at this juncture, when such 
work is a feature of full-dress costume. It had a wide 
front of white satin, embroidered from waist to hem in 
lines tapering to the feet, the design being of clusters of 
czar violets, with their foliage, and branches of yellow 
mimosa. The violets were done in raised work, consisting 
of a multitude of close-lying loops of baby-ribbon, the 
shape and colour of the flower being reproduced in this 
way exact to nature ; the rest of the embroidery was done 
in silk. ‘The train was of sulphur-yellow velvet, lined 
with white satin and trimmed with clusters of white 
feathers and some beautiful lace. 

With much reason the Lady's Pictorial this week pro- 
tests against the omission of women from the ‘ birthday 
honours.” It is surely anomalous that, after the long and 
successful reign of a woman sovereign, her birthday should 
be still signalised exclusively by honours from her hands 
to male subjects. I pointed this out in this column at the 
time of her Majesty’s Jubilee. Then also I suggested the 
women’s special celebration of that memorable occasion 
an idea that was at once influentially taken up and carried 
to so successful an issue. Alas, the other suggestion was 
not so fruitful! Yet who would not have thoroughly 
approved if, just for one example, Florence Nightingale, 
one of the greatest and most honoured figures of 
the reign, had had conferred on her by her Queen 
some mark of distinction’ The appointment of Mr. 
Jacob Bright as Privy Councillor is perhaps meant as 
an indirect compliment to women, for it was Mr. Jacob 
Bright who took up the Women’s Suffrage Bill when it 
was perforce dropped on the loss of his seat by John Stuart 
Mill. its first introducer. However, the Yorkshire Union 
of Women’s Co-operative Societies have formally passed a 
resolution to the effect that Mrs. Bright (who chiefly passed 
the Married Women’s Property Act) ought as well to be 
added to the Privy Council. Perhaps this would be 
the simplest way in which some illustrious women could 
be included in the distribution of honours for public 
services, since it is a mere honour (the duties of the Privy 
Council as a whole being nominal only), and since the title 
of ‘Right Hon.” annexed to the appointment is not a dis- 
tinctively masculine one. Women are, however, being every 
week more and more asked to take part in actual delibera- 
tions on Governmental matters: the appointment of three 
ladies on the Royal Commission on Secondary Education 
has now been followed up by the appointment of Miss Orme 
to be a member of the Home Secretary's Commission on 
the Management of Prisons; and the report of the lady 
‘** Assistant Commissioners” on labour is being received. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, who is exactly a year 
younger than her Majesty, and who is still most active in 
mind and philanthropy, though she is confined to her 
room by chronic illness, has just written a paper for 
publication. It is in the form of a biographical sketch of a 
late lady superintendent of a great workhouse infirmary, 
but is really intended, as Miss Nightingale says, as ‘‘ a war- 
cry for successors to fill her place.” The picture that this 
dear, veteran reformer of nursing draws of the condition 
of workhouse infirmaries is appalling, and ought to arouse 
attention from those in authority. But apart from what 
she has to say about those places, and nursing, there 
is singular interest in the enforcement by her pen of 
the great lesson, so often needed still by women, that natural 
genius is nowhere without proper and steady study, and 
that love and ambition and enthusiasm are all of no avail if 
there be not the power and the will to submit to discipline, 
and training, and hard work. ‘‘ How can anyone under- 
value business habits,” asks ‘‘Saint Filomena,” ‘‘as if 
anything in the world could be done without them! And, 
besides this, she trained herself to the utmost in the art of 
nursing, which, if it is to be made an art, requires as 
exclusive a devotion and as hard a preparation as any 
painter's or sculptor’s art... . Three-fourths of the 
whole mischief in women’s lives arises from their except- 
ing themselves from the rules of training considered 
necessary for men.’’ Those wise words should be at once 
learned by heart by every girl who wants to do any sort of 
work. The revered writer of them is herself an illustra- 
tion of the truth of what she says; for she had gone 
through years of hard training and severe practical work 
as a sick-nurse before the Crimean War gave her her great 
opportunity. 
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CNet 4) 4H. the Empress Mrederich of Germanp. 


Her Majesty the Oueen. 


JAY’S JAY’S JAY’S 
For COURT TRAINS. For DINNER DRESSES. For WALKING COSTUMES. 


JAY’S JAY’S JAY’S 
For WEDDING DRESSES. Vor BALL DRESSES. For PERFECTION OF FIT. 


JAY’S JAY’S JAY’S 
For BRIDESMAID FROCKS. For FETE COSTUMES. For the RICHEST MATERIALS, 


The most Fashionable House in London for Everything appertaining to Ladies’ Wear. 


J AY’S, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THe Gotosmitus’ Company invite inspection of their large and choice stock of 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


Each article is mounted by the Company from their carefully selected stock of loose Diamonds, and is guaranteed to be absolutely perfect. All goods 
are marked in plain figures, and sold direct to the public at MERCHANTS’ NET CASH PRICES, thus saving purchasers all intermediate profits. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, er ' GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show Rooms: 112, REGENT ST., Show Rooms: 112, REGENT ST., 


LONDON, w. gu Q Me? 4 & v6 , .s LONDON, W. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


WITH REDUCED PRICES, 





POST FREE. 








Awarded Nine 
Gold Medals. 








GOODS FORWARDED 
TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 








GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, ee - cao? y . _ontcaco GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, Regent Street, W. AWARDS VSP! Beet a EXHIBITION. 112, Regent Street, W. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, Show Rooms: 112, REGENT 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The S« h confirmation Inder seal i off or t 
i t f Lanarkshir I the i | I tt ent 
1, 1893) of Sir Will McOuie of Ballocl 
id Bal St c re, it Heathbank, | - 
shield | "el nted to Wi Craig 
Robert R (jour 3 l, Ilugh 
Pollo} I] > i \) Melnt i th 
executor ! sled | l 1 Ma 44) 
the vy i I mw J il estate ] gland and tland 
o t £110,566 
| ted Feb. 20, 1892) of Mr. 8S 1 Herbert 
( f Ou Gira rid Newcast nder-Ly1 
Sta Ishire, w lied on Jan, 26, 1 proved on May 26 
by J 1 if 4 rand Charl sD Oy ( pel 
t tw f the « s, the valu f the personal 
inting to over £54,000. The testator bequeath 
£500 rtain furnitur 1 effects to | wil £9000 
trust to pay the income to her during widowhood, in 
| to the provision mad r her by the ttlemnent 
ON ited on their marriag l there ai me } mary 
L specific bequests to lt r lue of his real 
| personal estate he le to all ] children in equal 
gli res 
The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of the county of Stirling, of the trust disposition and 
settlement (dated Jan. 5, 1894 of Mr. William Hamilton 


Burns, Writer, Falkirk, who died on Jan. 20, granted to 
James John Burns, Charles Stewart Gould, 
Alexander Henderson, and James Stark Hay, 
nominate, was resealed in London on May 17, the value of 
er to £54,610. 


James 
the executors 


the personal estate amount 
Phe will (dated March 12, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
April 21, 1894), of Major Frederick Gordon Mackenzie, of 
5, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, who died on April 22, was 
prove lon May 24 by Mrs. Anna Maria Graham, the mother, 
and Captain Cortlandt Gordon Mackenzie, R.A., the brother, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £28,000, The testator bequeaths £100 each to 
Guy’s Hospital, the Hospital for onsumption and Diseases 
of the Chest (lulham Road), the London Orphan Asylum, 
and the Montreal General Iospit il (Montreal, Canada 
an amount not exceeding £150 per annum, at the dis- 


cretion of his executors, to Florence Cunningham for life ; 
£100 to his executor, Captain C. G. Mackenzie; and his 
person il ornaments and chattels person il to his mother. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his 
mother for life, and then for his brothers and sisters. 

The will (dated April 26, 1873), with ten codicils, of 
Colonel Julius Barras, who died on April 6, at Scarborough, 
was proved on May 28, by Captain Arthur Iughes-Onslow 
and Colonel Julius Somerset Hughes-Onslow, the nephews, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £22,000. There are various legacies to relatives, 
executors, and others. Ilis estate, The Leam, near Gates- 
head, Durham, and all other his real estate, and the residue 
of his personal estate, the testator settles upon the second 
surviving son of his sister, Mrs. Judith Charlotte Ilughes- 
Onslow. 


THE 
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The will (dated June 17, 1892), with two codicils (dated 
June 24, 1892, and Jan. 12, 1894) of Mr. Robert James 
Snape, of 2, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, and 4, Paper 
Buildings, Temple, barrister-at-law, who died on April 18, 
was proved on May 28 by Cyrus Slater, the Rey. William 
Snape Cadman, the nephew, and Frederick Glynn Adams, 
personal estate amounting 
t ! £17,000. The testator gives numerous 
legacies to his sister, nephews, nieces, and others. As to 
the residue of his property, he leaves five elevenths to the 
children of his late sister Laetitia Ann Rose Cadman, and 
six elevenths, upon trust, for his sister Anna Edge Walker, 
for life; then as to five elevenths for her four daughters 
and one eleventh for other of his nephews and nieces. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Com- 
missariot of the county of Edinburgh, of the trust, dis- 
position, and settlement (dated Feb. 21, 1890) of the 
Hon. Anna Hore Ruthven, of 8, Pitt Street, Portobello, 
who died on April 8, granted to the Hon. Mrs. Jane Stuart 
(Grady, the sister, and John Francis William Deacon, 
the executors nominate, was resealed in London on May 21, 
the value of the personal estate in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland amounting to £8051. 

The will of Colonel Alexander John Vibart, retired 
Bombay Staff Corps, of the East India Service Club and 
10, St. James's Street, who died on April 19, was proved 
on May 24 by Colonel Henry Meredith Vibart, retired R.E., 
the brother, the sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £2458. 


’ , ] | 
the executors, the value of the 


» upwards of 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

At the Missionary Conference of the Anglican Communion, 
some very interesting questions have been discussed. 
Among these were the relations of Anglican Missions 
with those of the Church of Rome. The Bishop of Lahore 
said that he had never yet met with an organised mission 
of the Church of Rome to heathens or Mohammedans 
except in places where God had previously and con- 
spicuously blessed the labours of some other Christian 
body . No modus vivendi is possible as between the Chur h 
of Kome and other communions. As regards the relations 
of the Anglican Church to the missions and other Christian 
bodies, the Bishop was disposed to favour, while the con- 
ditions of lands like India remain what they are at present, 
a kind of territorial system. Another speaker said that 
the methods of the Roman Catholic Church in Africa were 
altogether to be condemned. What seemed to be, three 
hundred years ago, successful missions have ended in the 
utter relapse of the native Christians into heathenism, and 
the few priests still to be found among the Portuguese in 
Africa were characterised by the Rev. Henry Rowley, of the 
S.P.G., as ignorant and generally immoral. Canon Jacob 
said that if America should continue to work in India as 
at present, the Christianity of India by and by would be 
due to America more than to England. 

Still more important was the discussion of polygamy, 
which was considered by an assembly of men only. I‘ather 
Puller said that Roman Catholics thought Christ’s law of 
monogamy was a law for heathens as well as Christians. 
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converts with several wives should not be baptised, but 
should remain catechumens until all but one of the wives 
died. But the wives, if converted, should be admitted into 
the Church. Mr. Sydney Gedge, a leading Evangelical, 
said that he should ‘even admit to Holy Communion all 
men who had been lawfully married to more than one wife. 
Ile would put monogamy forward as the standard, and 
count upon their leading up to it. Bishop Selwyn said 
that they must not weaken the law and bond of marriage 
as taught by Christ. 

Canon Pelham’s resignation of the living of Lambeth, 
owing to his daughter’s ill-health, will be much regretted. 
Ile goes to Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


The S.P.G. are about to issue a missionary atlas con- 
If done in a catholic way 


containing forty-three maps. 
such a book should be most useful. 

Professor George Adam Smith is preparing a new atlas 
of Palestine, which will be published in the autumn by 
Me SSIS, Llodder and Stoughton. 

** Peter Lombard,” the genial correspondent of the 
Church Times, has some interesting notes on the parish 
churches round Bury St. Edmunds. I am surprised that 
he did not mention James Mozley’s connection with 
Stowlangtoft, and especially that he had nothing to say 
of the connection of Lavenham with the Isaac Taylor 
family. Jew things of the kind are more delightful than 
the sketch of Lavenham in the autobiography of Mrs. 
Gilbert, and ‘‘ Peter Lombard,” to his honour be it said, 1s 
the very man to appreciate it. 

The religious event of the week has perhaps been the 
jubile ot the Y.M.C.A. Those responsible for the manage- 
ment have been agreeably surprised by the expressions of 
sympathy they have received from all sides. 

Nothing very remarkable is to be noted in the pro- 
ceedings of the Scotch Assemblies. The Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland has enlarged its Assembly Hall, and 
has the stimulus of greater audiences. ‘The question of 
Disestablishment has come to the front in both courts. 
There seems on the part of the Church of Scotland, or, at 
least, on the part of some members, a disposition of com- 
promise on the basis of disestablishment without disendow- 
ment. According to this plan the endowments would be 
retained and divided among Presbyterians; but, as the 
population of Scotland is by no means exclusively Presby- 
terian, it may be seriously doubted whether such proposals 
are practicable. 

The Guardian, of all papers, advocates the legitimacy 
of a distinction being drawn between novels for grown-up 
people nl novels for girls. This is apropos of Mr. George 
Moore’s book ‘Esther Waters,’ which, by the way, 
is now in its twentieth thousand. The Guardian thinks 
that, while exception may be taken to some things, 
‘*Esther Waters” is a good book, fitted for men and 
women to read, but not fit for girls. This is an abandon- 
ment of the whole position that all works of literature 
should be such as young girls can read. i 
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Claret-Jug, Rich Pine Cut Plain Oval Mustard-Pot, with Very Handsome Corinthian 
Crystal Glass, with plain Glass Lining, Pillar Candlesticks, 63 in. high. 
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Sterling Silver Mounts, £3 15s, Prince’s Plate, £1 5s, Prince’s Plate, £2 4s, per pair. ———_ . — — ; 
Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 15s, Sterling Silver, £2 2s, Sterling Silver, £5 per pair. 


Kettle an1 Stand, with Ebony Handle and Knob. 
*rince’s Plate. 
1} pints ... £3 15 
2 pints 4 5 
2) pints 415 


Prince’s Plate richly fluted Hors d’CEuvres Dish, with 
Coral and Shell Handles, gilt inside, $4 10s, 





Full-size Entrée-Dish, with Movable Handle. 
Prince's Plate, £4, Sterling Silver, £18, 


% 


198 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Facing the Mansion House). Handsomely Fluted * Queen Anne” Aiternoon Tea Set 


in Prince’s Plate, £4 5s, 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 








Crumb-Scoop, thick Ivory Handle, Chased Blade, Prince’s Plate, £1 15s. 


Sterling Silver, £4, 


Breakfast-Cruet in Prince’s Plate, £1 1s, Sterling Silver Sweetmeat Dish, 


In Sterling Silver, £3 3s. £1 15s. 


Se) GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 





Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy, with 
richly chased Panels, 4} in. high 
by 24 in. square, £3 


Beautifully Saw-pierced and Engraved 
Revolving Soup-Tureen, with Fluted Cover, in Prince’s Plate, Grape-Scisso 


rs. 
Electro Silver, £1 2s, Sterling Silver, £2 15s. 
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ELLIMAN’S AND THE 





i = c ‘ 
“IT may mention that it was a Basuto that doctored or charmed Sigcau’s army in the last WHEN OTHER REMEDIES ” 

attack against Umhlangaso. His plan was to paint the usual black cross on the warrior’s T : 

brow, but not having had a sufficient supply of the medicine, he fell back upon Elliman’s FAILED. 

Embrocation and made a white cross on some; and the whitened ones, y 


a ee el 
were invulnerable, were more daring than the others, but the fates ordained it so that RIJS TEPHENSON 
there were far more of their number killed in the bush than those who had not the white . 
cross.’’—East London Dispatch, South Africa, March 17, 1894. 


MORAL.—When you use Elliman’s rub it well in. IN AMERICA ° Tandem Stables EvaNstonUSA. 
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MUSIC. upon his effort of three years ago; but M. Plancon’s fine business ; what little kudos may have resulted from it 
The best house of the season down tothe time we are writing organ scarcely has the requisite volume in the lower notes certainly did not go to the composer. Let Madame Patti 
was that which gathered for Madame Melba’s rentrée on © the music of Marcello . i = not be dishearte ned, though. She need not necessarily seek 
Seiantie, Ds ti Gin dietician $6 male Gece. and We cannot help feeling sorry that Signor Pizzi's one- for new triumphs amid the ‘fresh woods” of modern 

¥ : 7 a Peveeoes ae act opera, ‘‘Gabriella”’-—performed for the first time in Italy. 
her Marguerite has many excellences now that it did not England in concert form at the Royal Albert Hall on The Richter Concerts, limited this season to four, began 
possess when she first played the part here. Our only Saturday, June 2 has elicited such unfavourable on Monday, June 4, when St. James's Hall was filled 
complaint 1s that she over-dresses it, the elaborate costume opinions. That the verdict is perfectly just no one can from end to end by a representative and enthusiastic 
which she wears in the garden scene being more fit for a deny. At the same time it is not calculated to encourage audience. ‘The celebrated Viennese conductor was greeted 
duchess than for a damsel whose peace of mind can be Madame Patti in her laudable desire to foster new talent with more than habitual warmth, for his London friends 
completely upset by the gut of afew jewels. Madame and to extend a repertory with which the public has now doubtless bore in mind that he had only recently 
Melba’s faultless vocalisation exercised its accustomed grown pretty familiar. That the diva meant well by her recovered from a short but sharp illness, not unattended 
charm, and her welcome was marked by the utmost choice of ‘* Gabriella,” we feel convinced; unfortunately, with danger. He looked well, however, and had already 
warmth. We must return for a moment to the perform- however, neither story “¥ music possesses the elements partially replaced the familiar beard which had had 
ance of ** Les Huguenots,” given on the previous Thurs- essential for success, and, what is worse, the title-part, to be removed while he was an invalid. The evening’s 
day, if only for the purpose of noting the début of Madame which was supposed to be written ¢ xpressly to suit Madame work was worthy in every respect of the reputation won 
Adini, a dramatic soprano well known to the Continental Patti, not only does not suit her at all, but is positively in our midst by Dr. Richter and his excellent orchestra. 
I Phis lady's voice has suffered somewhat from kept in the background during half the action of the opera. ‘The interpretation of the overture to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” 
wear and tear, but the high notes still retain thei This lack of opportunity would be noticeable enough and the prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal” was as irreproachable as ever, 
roundness and power, while her phrasing and declamation in a stage performance, but in the concert-room it seemed while Beethoven’s ‘* Pastoral” symphony was given in a 
bespeak an artist of thoroughly dramatic instincts. From positively cruel, There sat the greatest of living singers manner equally needless to describe. Brahms’s variations 
i histrionic standpoint her Valentina was admirable on the platform of the Albert Hall with comparatively on a theme by Haydn were made doubly welcome by a 
throushe mut, and on the whole Madame Adini may be little to do--doing that little to perfection and waiting superb rendering, and hearty applause was forthcoming 
credited with a very successful first appearance. Other patiently for her next turn—when all the time she ought after the performance for the tinst time at the se concerts of 
new features of the cast were Madlle. Simonnet’s graceful to have been called upon for the lion’s share of the work. Smetana’s symphonic poem ‘‘ Vysehrad,” a rem: irkably 
unpersonation of the Queen, the effective Page of Mdlle. Once, in a duet with the tenor, Mr. Robert Kaufmann, she picturesque and interesting composition belonging to 
Olitzka, and the first-rate Nevers of M. Albers. M. had a shadow of a chance, and made so much of it that an a cycle of similar pieces collectively entitled ‘‘ Mein 
Cossira’s Raoul di Nangis showed a marked advance encore was insisted upon. But it was an unsatisfactory Vaterland.” 
Socrates taught that THIS LIFE COULD NOT END ALL. Addison. 








THE RENEWAL OF LIFE. 
The Want of Nutriment is the Cause 

of Disease. Hot Milk—the Champagne of 

Life, and only perfect Human Builder. 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET! 
Use is Life, and he most truly lives 
who uses best the Blacksmith’s arm and 
the Statesman’s brain. The most truly 
As Milk is the only perfect food (slowly 
sipped), these facts prove the great im- 
portance of Milk (when sipped hot) in 
Health and Disease. 


living body is the most active in decay ; 
the more bodily and mental vigour are 
displayed, the more quickly do the various 
tissues melt down into substances which 
are without delay removed by the excreting 
organs. The more the Blacksmith works 
his arms and the Statesman his brain, the 
heavier bulk of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and hydrogen is thrown out by the lungs, 
liver, skin, and kidneys. 








When you have drawn an Overdraft on 
the Bank of Life, hot milk is the only 
true food for the prevention of disease— 
Influenza, Faggei, Wear, or Worn Out, 
Excitement, Sleeplessness, Brain Fag, 
General Weakness, PREMATURE DEATH, 
or in any form of Physical or Mental 
Strain. Use hot milk (sipped) day and 
night, and when necessary take ENO’S 
No, no; the more the bricks are Ak =. SE, re cree A “FRUIT SALT.” By that means you pro- 

Ds We Po Dart. rn duce a natural flow of healthy bile. 
removed from the old wall, the more new Gy, : , : 


bricks will a good builder put in; and so, 
provided that the supply is sufficient— the use of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” the 
hot milk, which otherwise might produce 


ik ee a a ph pobooen PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE bilionsnens and other disasters, will agree 
BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.c. with you. 


and better the body will become. 
BNo's “FRUIT SALT” is the best and simplest preparation for regulating the action of the liver that has yet been discovered. 


removes effete gouty, rheumatic matter, or any form of poison from the blood. No one should go for a change of air without a supply of this invaluable preparation. 


FROM the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields: ‘‘ November 1, 1873. Dear Sir,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I can 

have no hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant bilious headache affect 
him that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered 
in for some twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent members of the faculty, frequently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple *‘ FRU IT SALT,’ however, he now enjoys the vigorous health 


he has never had a headache nor constipation since he commenced to use it about six ‘months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as to afford, as you may imagine, great satisfaction to himself and friends, 
I find myself that it makes a very refreshing and 








Do they then wear them out by this 
constant friction and drain? 








A New Life of Joy and Sunshine. By 


























It prevents diarrhea. It 


he so long coveted ; 
Thcre are others known to me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaint that I think you may well extend its use, both for your own interest and pro bono publico. 


exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NELL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.” 
ENS “FRUIT SALT” contains the valuable saline constituents of ripe fruit, and is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. To 
travellers, emigrants, sailors, or residents in tropical climates it is invaluable. By its use the blood is kept pure, and fevers and epidemics prevented. 


IT OUGHT TO BE KEPT IN EVERY BED-ROOM IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. 


ONLY “ CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. OVLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT, THE SECET OF SUCCESS— STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. 6. Eno's Patent. 


In Silver Coxe, BENSON’S "Sold Cat 4 Silver Crses, BENSON’ S Silver Cases, 
“FIELD.” . BANK.” 
‘ Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, ani Value. ODtainel Goll Medals, H gicst Awards, at all Exhibitions. ] 
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BENSON’S “Sisc’+ LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 


In 18-ct. Gold Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 
Cases, Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action, thus making it the Cheapest 
and Best Watch made at the opey and far superior for strength ard time- 
keeping to all other watches sold at the same price. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half- 
Hinting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all over, 
or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 
Ladies’ Gold Chains to Match, from £1 5s. 





In Silver Cases, 























All the Watches shown here 

sent Free and Safe, at our 

risk, to all parts of the 

World, on receipt of Draft, 

Cash, or Post-Ofice Order, 

payable at General Post 
Ofice. 





Fir facther particulars ree 
Benson's ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK containing 200 pages 
of aeasteate ms of atches 
from £225. to £90. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation, and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Cx pnpecte Catalogue pub- 
lished. Free on application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY— 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make. for Re jough Wear wih Breguet Spring to 
0 horeeback. 


~y > — on yin Bay rn ners * c. inthy —— ed 
or Hunting Men, ists, Travellers, O a. from whom a. W. BE NSON, 62 & 64, LUDGA Ever made at the p THREE-QU MOVEMENT, 
HU 4 ey — IMONIALS have been receive i TE HILL, E. C. coapenention oo Jewelledin Rabies’ Strgug Keyless Action, 
¢. Half-Hunting, or Orystal Glass Caces, 18-carat in erling Silver Crystal Glass Cases, A t and elegant 
Gold, £4; or dilver, £15, And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and a3? OLD BOND STREET W., Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. "Thoussnde have been sold 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT MANYTFACTURER’S LOWEST NET CASH PRICES. 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 
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LIPTON’S TEAS 


AND HAVE THE ARE THE BEST ! 
Largest Sale in the World. 


LIPTON pays most Duty. LIPTON controls the Tea Markets. 
LIPTON vonaon, tor his week's clearance of Tea. SOOO 9S, 2D, duty 


This represents over one-half of the average weekly payments for duty paid by the entire tea trade on the whole of the 
tea imvorted into Great Britain. 








is Sole Proprietor of several thousand acres of the best tea-growing land in Ceylon, on which many thousand natives are constantly 
employed. Lipton's Tea Estates stand at an elevation of from 2000 to 6500 ft. above the sea-level, where only the finest teas are grown. 





LIPTON’S TEAS siitistsccrionortewona's rar, chico,  LIPTON'S TEAS incre Ganon 








NOTE THE PRICES! 
RICH AND FRAGRANT. FINEST THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE. 


per m and Ib. = per Ib. 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 
Over ONE MILLION Packets sold Weekly in Great Britain alone. 





BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


LIPTON, TEA PLANTER, CEYLON. 


Lipton’s Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon Offices: Upper Chatham Street, Colombo. 
Lipton’s Indian Tea Shipping Warchouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Office: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Tea and Coffee 
Sale-rooms: Mincing Lime, London, E.C. Wholesale Tea Blending and Duty Paid Stores: Bath Street and Cayton Street, London, E.C. Bonded and Export 
Stores: Peerless Street, London, E.C. Coffee Roasting, Blending Stores, and Essence Manufactory: Old Street, London, E.C. General Offices: Bath 
Street, City Road, London, E.C. 
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Her Majesty's Royal 


“GIVE THEM A CHANCE.” <<  fiheeeeR Letters Patent have 


been granted for a cheap 














AVE you a clue? - » Mm ~ . . 
ytd echehneed | 45. s and lasting substitute for 
Chamois Leather, which has been named 
wrong? Was the first 


look into the mirror 4 4 55 
this morning pro- | <3* 

"4 Trade 
ductive of a satis- ic Regd. Mark. 
factory murmur J, 


something akin to 


thing? Is anything 


4 
0S Sol To: 
FW FN FF 


“Why was I born Ea and is a most wonderful fabric, Woven into 


eo beautiful ? ” or 


was it followed by a] SX squares the size of an ordinary duster, and in’ 


wha a lok ar| ¥* its natural condition, undyed andwithout any 


pore. somet” . ® 2 admixture or saturation, thecloth is possessed 
the latter, there’s a . . . . 

due, Do not pro- | S€ Of remarkable properties, imparting with ease 
crastinate. The} & and rapidity a brilliant and lasting polish to 


detectives should at 


once be called in tof Ze Silver,Gold, Glass, Metals, Furniture, Patent 
play their part. | &¢ Leather, and everything in general use for 


Now, the ‘Sherlock . 
Holmes” in eaves of | “* which wash-leathers would be required, 
this kind is 
* Beecham’s Pills” ; 
no fear of them 
getting on the wrong 
yy) y secnt. They will 
UW oe. Y soon discover the lost 
appetite, and restore 
the Rosebud of 
Health. These pri- 


< 4 
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‘¢ Selvyt ”’ is of great durability, is most economical 
and convenient, always handy to have in a sideboard drawer, 
will outlast any wash leather, will be as good as new 
when washed, is soft and pliant, and very pleasant in 
the hands, will never get greasy. 
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These ** Selvyt ’? Polishing Cloths can be obtained of leading Uphol- 





assistance to me.” 


RELIABLE INFORMATION. haces” ~il 

your friend, liver, 

Ixspector: “Here you have something to start 
with. I always maintain *‘ Beecham’s Pills’ are Worth 
a Guinea a Pox; they have often been of great have « full report 


vate inquiry agents 
will let you know if 


¢. dhe dhe 
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‘ 
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wh 
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sterers, Drapers, Stores, &c., throughout the Unite] Kingdom. 


Wholesale: CROCKER, SONS, & CO., Fripay Street, Lonpon. 
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has again ‘‘sold you , . ‘ , 
; Also of Ironmongers, Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &e. 


Wholesale: W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Lrp., York Rp., Krne’s Cross, N. 


a spotted dog,”’ so to 
speak, and they will 
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of Captain Alexander Bisset, R.N., flag lieutenant to Lord 


OBITUARY. Leigh, Bart., r Theodosia, his wife, daughter of Sir grandson of Viscount Hawarden, served through the 

We have to record the deaths of Edward Boughton, Bart. The late Mr. Ward-Boughton- Eastern campaign of 1854, and was dangerously wounded 
General Sir John Jarvis Biset, K.CMLG., C.B., on Leigh was High Sheriff for Warwick in 1876. He married, at Balaklava, “He was subsequently appointed Crown 
May 25. at Sh ikespeare Lodge, Folk “ me ile cite wie in 1867, Ellen Caroline, daughter of the Hon. Charles Iquerry to the Queen. In 1845 Sir George mi arried 
, - : ae Lennox Butler, son of Lord Dunboyne, and leayes issue. Katherine Katinka, daughter of Mr. Charles G. Beaucleik, 


Nelson. Sir John, who was Hon. Colonel 2nd Durham Mr. Hugh Montgomery, of Grey Abbey, county Down, of St. Leonard’s Lodge, and leaves issue. 

Light Infantry, served through the Kaflir Wars of 1835 and on May 29, at Scotney Castle. Mr. Montgomery repre- The Hon. Roden Berkeley Wriothesley Noel, on May 26 
1846-47, at the close of which he was appointed Brigade sented a branch of the noble family of Montgomery of at Mayence. Mr. Noel, who was born in 1534, was fourth 
Major of British Kaffraria. He married. first. in 1848, Mglinton, which has been resident in Ireland since the son of the Earl of Gainsborough. Ie was author of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. A. B. Morgan, M.D., early part of the seventeenth century. He was High ‘* Beatrice, and other Poems,” and was at one time Groom 
and secondly, in 1888, Franc: Hannah. only a: tughter of Sheriff of Down in 1845. In 1846 Mr. Montgomery of the Privy ¢ hamber. In 1863 he married Alice, daughter 
Mr. Thomas Bridge. . married Lady Charlotte Elizabeth Herbert, second daughter of Mr. Paul de Broé, and leaves issue. 


Vice-Admiral George William Preedy, C.B.. on May 30, of Edward, second Earl of Powis, IX.G., and leaves issue. = ~4 
it Park House, Budleigh Salterton. He w: mo ma 1817, Dame Elizabeth Marianne St. George, on May 31, at The materials of the Albert Palace, Battersea Park, 
and was son of Mr. Robert Preedy, of Hampton, in the 22, Cornwall Gardens. She was daughter of Mr. Thomas which originally formed part of the building of the Dublin 
county of Worcester. In 1864 he married Elizabeth, Evans, of Lymnister, Arundel, and widow of General Sir Dy xhibition Palace in 1865, have been sold by auction, 
ghter of Captain G. W. Webber, RN, John St. George, G.C.B., R.A, fetching prices little more than the value of old iron and 
Mr. Edward Allesley B. Ward-Boughton-Leigh, of Sir Henry Watson Parker, on May 31, at his residence, glass, but covering the cost of removal. 
Brow: ver Hall, Warwickshire, on May 25, at Vevey, 10, Rosslyn Hall, Hampstead. Sir Henry was President of The Dean and Ch: upter of Peterborough Cathedral have 
Switzerland. Mr. Ward-Boughton-Leigh, born in 1822, the Incorporated Law Society in 1887, and was knighted in given instructions to Mr. Pearson, R.A., to design a 
is eldest surviving son of Mr. John Ward. of Brownsovet the same year, He married, in 1852, Marian, daughter of memorial of Queen Catherine of Arragon to be p laced in 
Hall, who as umed the additional surnames and arms of Mr. James Rorauer, of the Treasury. the Cathedral. The V have also decided to erect a memorial 
Boughton and Leigh, having married Theodosia de Colonel Sir George Maude, K.C.B., on May 81, at the of Mary Queen of Scots, her body haying for a short time 
Malsburg, only daughter and heiress of Si Kgerton Royal Mews, Buckingham Valace. Sn George, who was lain in the Cathedral. 

















PETER ROBINSON’S| COOLIN 
256 to 264, REGENT ST. 
SALONS DEB LUXE 


lor every requisite for 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


and for 


Mantles, Gowns, & Millinery 


in all subdued ka Shades, equally adapted for wearing out of Mourning. 





















The Richest Silks and Fancy Materials. Newest Designs in 
Laces, Trimmings, &c. The First Talent in Dressmaking. 


LINGERIE, SUNSHADES, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &c. 


Patterns, Estimates, and Illustrations Free. 


PETER ROBINSON, 256 to 264, REGENT ST. 








































G AND 
_ REFRESHING 


during the heat and dust of summer are the effects of 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


on the face and hands of ladies, and all exposed to 
the hot sun. It removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, and Roughness ; 


SOOTHES AND HEALS ALL IRRITATION, 


Stings of Insects, &c.; produces soft, fair skin, and a 
lovely delicate complexion. 

Jottles, 4s. 6d.; Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. Ask any- 
where for Rowlands’ Kalydor, of 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and avoid imitution Kalydors, which contain 
leaden poisons, and ruin the complexion and skin. 
Rowlands’ Kalydor is warranted pure and harmless. 








| Sick Headache _ 


a cured by these little Pills. 
The wretched 


m | ci serder known 

CARTER to so many 
}women and 

[some men as 
Sick Headache 
arises from 
torpidity of the 
liver. Most 
remedies make 
the patient 


















[ - op pe 
| Torpid Liver 
Positively cured by these little Pills. 


Torpid Liver 
gives rise to 
} most of the 
| troubles that 
|} attack seden- 
| tary people. 
Carter's Little 
Liver Pills give 
tone and ac- 
tivity to the 
liver, and im- 




















preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 





| 
| 
| lead, mineral, poisonous, or spirituous i 


ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL 


hair, prevents its falling off, and eradicates scurf and dandriff. 


| It is most delightfully perfumed. It is specially suited for the hair of children, and contains no 


ngredients. Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to 4 small. 





worse before 












| prove the gene- 
ral health 
} with magical 
———"_ promptitude. 
Smact Pitt. Smact Dose. 

SMALL Price. 


| _ Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
ae 4, Holborn Viaduct, Londor, 














being better. 
——._——! Carter's Little 
Liver ver Pills cure at once. 

| SMALL Pitt. Smart Dose, 
i SMALL Price. 

! 


; _ Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
ye 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
| 














ROWLAN 


| is the purest and most delightfully perft 
ingredients. All dentists will allow tha 


















cheap, spuriou 


ie ¥@ 


| Contain no opium or . or other : nar- 
| cotic poison, 
For VOICE AFFECTIONS they 
are a priceless boon. 
| ALL ‘L SINGERS use them. 





Sallow Complexion 


Positively cured by these little Pills. 
Nothing de- 


tracts so much 
from the ap- 
pearance as a 


sallow, yellow 
ITTLE complexion 


and dull, 
bilious eyes. 
Carter's Little 
s Liver Pills give 


the bright eyes 

and brilliant 

colour of per- 

fect health. 

'Smact Pit. Smart Dose. 

SMALL Price. 

papi a Hofrd Visdoct, cacao 
uct, Lon 

Ey 


J Biliousness 
: 


Ositively cured by these little Pills. 


Carter’s Little 

CA Liver Pills 
promptly and 

permanently 
cure’ Bilious- 
ness and the 
tendency to 
Bilious Attacks 
Their use is 































































none 
unpleasantand 
——— ile bilj tating 
effects of violent purgatives. 


Sma Pitt. Smart Dose. 
SMALL Price. 


Illustrated pamphlet free. British 
Dept, 46, Healborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. | 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. | 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 













In Cases of 72 Pastilles, 1s. 1}d. 
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¢ Loanoline”....6*& 1/. 


Pomade....j/@. 
‘\o%% “eat (feam- oe 


DS ODONTO 


uned dentifrice ever made, and contains no mineral or acid 
t neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 


— shing the teeth and kceping them sound and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder. Such 
ROWL ANDS’ ODONTO has always proved itself to be. 2s. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist, 
Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ Articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid 


s imitations under similar names. 


U COUGH | 


Invaluable for COUGHS, COLDS, 
| INFLUENZA, and THROAT IRRI- | 


TAKE | TATION. | 


Act by inhalation and absorption | 
| dir ectly upon the respiratory organs. 








GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free, 


on receipt of price, from the Wholesale Depot, 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








"@nee tried 
"Soap 6a i always ‘used” 
ps 





nothing is better* 


Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. Shouta be used in every household. as { for the complexion 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Bottie. | SOLD BY ALL CHEmisTs. WHOLESALE DeroTt: 67, HoLsorn ViADucT. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
‘ 1 , . TpNT) ah re 
] RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road), 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria l0a.m. Fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to B rig hton 
ondon Bridge every Saturda 
uarium and Royal P illo on. 
-Class Day Tic cets to Brighton every Sunday. 
eis 8 Shab Ge, aad Th ik oom. Fare 10s. 
Cheap Frid iy, Saturday, and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London, I4s., 8s. 6d., and 6s, 4d. 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
EASTBOURNE.—EVERY WEEK-DAY, Cheap Fast 
D 8.10 and 9.00 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 and 
8.10 and 9.50 a.m., Norwood Junction 8.25 aud 
t Croydon 8.90 and 10.15 a.m., Kensington (Addis: 
calling at We Brompton, Chelsea, and Batters« 
tion 8.15 and 10.10a.m. Returning by any Train the 


y 

Yr SUNDAY Special Fast Trains from London Bridge 

Cross ¢ a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Kensington 

9.10 a.m ailing at West Rrompton, Chelsea, and 

t, from ¢ Vlapham . ction 9.90 a.m., Norwood Junction 

a.m., and Kast Croydon 9.50 a.m. Returning by certain Evening 

Trains sume da cals 

Special Day ike turn Tickets 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6s, 


\ TORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Ticke ts 
from Victoria every Weekday 10 a.m., every Sunday 
e, incl rP ullman ¢ ur bet we 
\ 5 13 Every Saturday Cheap First 
Day Ticke ‘ oria 10.40 a.m. Fare is 


Te NB R IDGE WELLS S.—Every WEEKDAY, 
toria 9.30 a.m., Clapham Junction 
9.10 am. From London 


Ti icket 8 } by all Trains from 
Clapham ctio vm New Cross st 
wwood Junet 
Day Ret ckets, » 8. 3 - Returning 
rrain same day only 


VARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Daris 
terminus ne . the V ele 
ViA NI WHAVE N, DIEVPE, and ROUEN, 


Two Spe ial Express Service Weekdays and Sundays). 


London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3). | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 
a.m. p.m. } a.m. p.m 

Victoria ° x wD ‘aris +e «+ dep. 9.30 9.0 
London Bridge ‘ { p m. a.m. 
London Bridge arr. 7 7.40 

Paris ae { 6.35 8.0] Victoria ee .. 7.50 


258. 7 , Third, 18s. Til. 
' . Third, ih 
om Car rans in the First an L Second Class 
train between Victo and Newhaven. 
Powerful Steamers, wit h ext elleut Deck and other Cabins, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERL AND, 

Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder tu vis it’ ail the 
principal places of interest on the Continen 
prek FULL P ART ICULARS see ‘Time 

ks and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and 

at the following Branch Offic where ‘ ‘ Iso be 
obtained: West End General Offic 5, 28, Rege t % lilly, 
Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar ; Hays’ Agency, 

l Cook's Office, Ludge Circus; and Gaze 8 Office, 142; 


A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


( {REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 
TOURIST FORTNIGHTLY and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
CHEAP TICKE ES to ¥ ARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend 
on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, alton-on-Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich 
Felixstowe, Alde barsh, Southwold, and Hunstanton are issued by all 
trains from LONDON (L a ; also from G.E. Suburban 
and New on B -) at same fares as from 

1 Street hese Sioa are also issued from St 
Midland he Kentis pe »wn to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 


ae TO THE SEASIDE, & 
2s. 6d daily, by through fast trains 

from Liverpool Street and a Street. ¢ heap Tickets are also 
issued at Metropolitan Line Stations, vid Bishopsgate. 

Clacton, Walton, and Harwich and Back, 4s. From Liverpool 
Street on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., and on Mondays at 8.25 a.m 

For full particulars see bills 

London, June 184. Wm». Bint, General Manager 


y r ‘ . aa kb A Kr > 
( UICK CHEAP ROUTE TO DENMARK, 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY vii HARWICH and ESBJERG. 
The Steamers of the United Steam- ay ompany of Copenhagen sail 
from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) for Eshjerg every Monday, Thurs 
day, and Saturday, after arrival of the Train leaving London (Liver- 
001 Street Station) at 9a.m.; returning from Esbjerg every Tuesday, 
Vednesday, and Saturday, after arrival of 9 a.m. I'rain from 
Copenhagen. Return Fares: Esbjerg, 53s. ; Copenhagen, 80s. 3d. The 
service will be performed (weather and other circumstances per- 
mitting) by the Steam-ships Kolding shuue and Nida 
fast steamers have excellent accomm: i 
carry no cattle. For further information addre ss 
and CO., 107, Fenchurch Street, London; or the mtinental 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS (Estd. 1732). 
Pianoforte-Makers, 
by Special Warrants of Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family. 


BROADWOODS 
respectfully invite inspection of their New 
Horizontal and Upright Iron Grand Pianofortes 
Great Pulteney Street (near Regent Street), London, W 


OHN BRINS SME AD AND _ SONS’ 

e PIANOFORTES are unsurpassed, and possess features which 
give to them distinct advantages, viz. 

Perfect Materials. Perfect Adjustment 

Perfect Inventi . Perfect Finish 

Perfect Constructic Ruemecy Aetea m. 

Perfect Sens ibility of Touch and Ts 
Legion of Honour Numerous Gi ne ‘Medal 


OHN BRINS SME AD AND SONS, 
e Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wal 
18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Lists Free and of the leading Musicsellers. 


> | dwe : troadwood 
£ Q) 5s i »pell, :; Kirkman, £19 
| , . £20; ‘Broadwood, ollard £0); Dech- 

§ : Bre vad we ey £75; Broadwood, 

to or enemeinee Lists of THOMAS 
OETZMANN and C0. S GREAT SALE, 27, Baker 


£100 Street, London, 


D' ALMAINE and CO.’"S PIANO AND 
CLEARANCE SALE, END OF SEASON, 
warranty. lasy terms, approval, carriage free 
‘ ages, 7,9, and lig 
Class 0, 14 guineas. as 23 guineas, 
,W¢ r | as guineas 8 40 guineas, 
20 guineas ) guineas u { », 60 guineas. 
American "Organs, by the. a t 8, mi 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowe or any fgg 
within three years if one of a higher class be take Illn 
trations aud particulars post free.—'T. D'ALMAINI and co 
(Est. 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7 
Saturdays, : 


{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half a century). —Searches and t 
tuto matic m respecting Family Arms and Pec lig: rees 
vin heraldic os Vey Book- plates eng raved in Mc dern 
a Me lieval s He ald c Seal Engraving 
ILLOMUNATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
Prospectus p ee.—25, Cranbourn Street ndon, W.C 


{ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY. — Best quality Vaper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
or Address. xe charge for engraving steel die. Signe rings, 
18 carat, fre . Card plate and 50 best vis ses Forgan . Sd. 
ladies’ , 3s We iding andinvit ation cards, Specimens free.—25, ¢ ran- 
bourn Street. London 


A REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 


Royal Family 
Should be used at ¢ lesired temperature every case of 
Weakness, Rhe sm, Tender Feet, &c., aud for all Children 
in the Daily ri Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the 
constitution ase of difficulty to obtain it } hang B = 
Proprietors, Tip and Son, Bushell Street, Londo J 
avoid worthless and injurious substitutes, ask for Tidevaee 8. 
all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 
r[IDMAN S SALICYLIC TOILET SOAP, 
in Tablets at 4d., 6d., and Is., and Boxes of Three Tablets 
Cooling, Refreshing, Antiseptic Deterge nt, Emollient, and Soothing 
to the most Delicate and Sensitive Complexions he greatest luxury 
in Shaving ; the best soap for Infants and Chik aren. Testimonials 
free by post. Of all Chemists, Grocers, && r post free of the 
Proprietors, TIDMAN and SON, Bushell Street, ce mdon, E 





wa ER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at reduced 
prices sent free -. pee plication to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street. 
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On June 12, in 3 vols, at all Libraries. 


METROPOLITAN | HOSPITAL | SUNDAY | MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL 


attend Divine ship on that day is requested to send his 


) Wa . Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


“HOSPITAL Lt NDAY, JUNE 10, 1894. Any person unable to [Hou ART THE MAN. 
r her 
! 


Contribution 4, Nhe Lord Mayor. Cheques one Post- Cues Orders 


muucde 


payable to the Secretary, Mr. Henry N sTANCE, Should be All Along the River,” &c., & 


crossed “ Bank of England,” and sent to the letad ion House London: Simpxin and Co, Ltd, 


| 
| 


| 








NEW SUMMER COSTUMES 


Smart Tennis Coats and Skirts in Cream Serge, with small 
checks in various colours, 39s. 6d. 





Alpaca Coats and Skirts, trimmed Moiré, very cool and light, 
in all colours, from 57s. 6d. 


Blue and Black Serge Coats and Skirts (Coats lined Silk), 
from 42s. 


SENT ON APPROVAL /F DESIRED. 


"PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 




















A Novel, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” 
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Q < every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 


| Coxoris OPOPONAX 


FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


" May be obtained 
2. Of any C themist or & 
Cp Perfumer. Sy 


pond stree® 
ond stre 


Pur KLING c 
THE PUREST & CHEAPEST 
of all TABLE WATERS, Abso- 
lutely Pure Distilled Water, super- 
charged with Carbonic Acid Gas. 
The “LANCET” says: “No purer or 
re trustworthy beverage cou be 
proc uced 
Strergly recommended by the faculty 
Case of 12 Champagne Quarts, 26 


Case of 24 Champagne Pints, 3/- 
Delivered free in London and Suburbs 


KOLA CHAMPACNE, 
A WON-ALCOHOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 
The Lancet says: ** Delicate in flavour 

Contains the recuperative principles of cocoa 

and tea 
The Times says: “ Es specially good for keep- 

ing the brain clear and active 

Case of 12 Quarts, 6/-; 24 Pints. 7/-. Delivered 

Free in London or suburbs 
To be had of Trade Agents or direct from 


THE PURE WATER CO., Lro., 


Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 
LONDON, &.W. 
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“MIs CE LLAN NEOU S. Mr. Alexander Watson, whose dignified hassenninittins of said that in the Forfarshire village there lay that night 
For the benefit of Princess May's ward of the Roval Malvolio has before gained high praise. Miss Mary Bessle sick and weak the man who had done more than any 
Hospital, Richmond, Shakspere’s comedy “ Twelfth Night was an excellent Maria to Miss Mabel Harrison’s gracious hundred ministers to make the religion of Seotland 
was given as a pastoral play in the grounds of the Albany Olivia. Viola was a decided success as played by Miss respected throughout the world. 
Club, Kingston, on June 2. The Duke of Teck, Prince Rosalie Whyte. The noisy humour of Sir Toby Belch The annual Court of the Victoria University, held at 
Alaxendee and a t distinguished enitenin tlinenaed with was carefully delineated by Mr. Jowett ; Mr. W. H. Owens College, Manchester, on May 31, elected’ Principal 
marked appreciation the efforts of the players on the green- Jones sang and played with much refinement: and Ward, of Owens College, to be Vice-Chancellor, in place 
sward near by the river. a charming setting Mr. W. E. Lincoln as Sir Andrew Aguecheek was above of Professor Rendall, the Principal of University College, 
for any play, for e scene e an admirable tem- criticism. Liverpool, who has been in office four years. During this 
porary Illyria. It only needed ‘ » glorious sun,” of The Rey. 8S. R. Crockett, the author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” period, the number of candidates yearly presenting them- 
which Sebastian speaks, to give » finishing touches paid a fine compliment to Mr. J. M. Barrie in a sermon selves for examination has increased from 387 to 762, and 
to a lovely picture, framed by stately cedars. The preached the other Sunday in Free St. George’s, Edin- the number of degrees conferred, which in 1890 was fifty- 
play was produced under the experienced management of burgh. Referring to Mr. Barrie’s illness in Kirriemuir, he seven, had risen in 1893 to 117. 














\ EW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. YCEUM.—FAUST. Ever Evening at 8. 8. | DE ATH. 
— ; NOW READY ’ aes ae hes . - ; |} On — 26, 1894, at his residence, 366, Kennington Road, 
4h W » VIRGIN he ew Nove -EGINNER H MATINEES, Saturda | S.E., James John Curtis, in his 67th year. Friends will 
| HE sere? BAL iN, t L BEGINNER. By a HODA BROUGHTON, keke). tne caine rg | kien accept this as the only intimation. 
wach peas lag rare ; Author of ** Nancy,” *¢ th Up asa Flower,” &. Second | formance. Seats also booked by letter or t 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown &vo, 6 ae = ares ———— —E —_——— 


DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. By SARA inion ane token’ % , YARL’S COURT INDUSTRIAI eo Se 
A JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of “A Social Depart \ ICTIMS OF FASHION, By A.M.GRANGE. E EXHIBITION. , Ho HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS 
alld ard In 2 vol r wn 8 
whe ertain aspects of * the revolting daughter NOW READY THE GARDEN OF LONDON, MINERAT IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 
. a . ace ¢. , g T. T's Dr p rt ve 4 
: ‘HE POWE R OF THE P AST. By ESME SE Re ne eee eee SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
N THE FACE OF THE WOR LD. STUART th j ve . } TWO of the following BANDS of the GUARDS 
: , : ro en c In 3 vols. | |, , will PLAY DAILY during ©: H SPR INGS mien at en —— 
ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author vol crown & BANDS OF LT nant : ; THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE 
f° tee’ Senios NOW READY THE GUARDS Grenadier Guards. Scots Guards. ¢ I 
- “— suards, j ac on to XB ITION on IN ECROPE. 


[* MEN WERE WISE. y E. L. SHEW. 
In 3 vols., crown 8v0 





4 Magnific ober "Hitasates 
WET OR DRY ons. _ Ge i Extensive Covered tters to the Manager will receive every attention. 
: — A Garden and Fernery. Illuminated Fountains, 
y and Son, New Barlington St = 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. « & . 
BEADS. Author of 0 The Set ~ a D >ONACHAN, ARGYLLSHIRE.—To b And a host of other Attractions ? 


. © SOLD, by Private T a very attractive RESIDENTIAL maenin Tike, G a ~ FREE EAT seep 
‘ T INS rE ORR . SPORTING ESTATE com Z elient M SOYTON'S WORLD'S t . 2000 SEATS ‘TO 
QAINI ANN a the > N RIS, Author g. Cottages, and charn ir this, ado ned wit h beautiful GRAND MILITARY t Tat 4 and & p.m ERARD | 
Pe The Rogu 2 Ne d Edition irut elig ully situ nm the re We I ch al t ENTRANCE for 1000 FREE RESERVED ENCLOSURE f1 m 3d 
int Ann's’ is well wort attentive peruss “ strict of the y on the f the | »P ‘ ‘ o 11 p.m Y _ | 
not only amusing ritten it unflags r interest te lumb id « accessible t on P WE ‘ urge | Admission te the ox sitio suildings, Central and Western ON HIRE RO A EXGHANGED 
and f f‘« ith ( i for the entire and ¢ 0 Free Seats at the Water 


om : — he cor ts of al t 2310 acre P whi mio } bov my always be obtained for | 

"HE SAVOY OPERA and the SAVOYARDS., } acres s ture d, 60 ucres are G ‘arks, | ORE SeeLusnG. AAs, PIANOS 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. With @ Mestrations as i 200 acres are Water ond Plantat SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d., can be obts at the Exhibition, o1 18,G'Mariboro S‘w 

: ay? oy ith tu 1 an eGR t. whic a excellent and es ot. is one | of the usual Agents. 
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CONCERT by the TY ROLESE ret de Le SWITCHB ACK, 








M cht on the part r tzgerald t elate ‘ t ‘ . rounds ! ut i _ 
Savey Opera’ in this attractive volume in if a Conran 7 ¢ ae nate eee 2 Eoeme, OAS | QHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA. : s 
Particu nd V1 do to Mes U * The mnoat perieet-Btlting: mats Observer 7 A y LO R 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS ROG Ets ( HAL MAN 7% d PHONAS. E ¢ Agents and Surveyors Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirts a the Best Quality should OR PREPARED a FULLER'S EARTH, 
. ; ‘ Pay Ss . KM r Rene mdon, 8 ‘ ; aT, | try FORD'S ECREI } ‘ liable and th hly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
REP AND WHITE HEATHER. By] cE sh Weat Re ent Street, Glasg V esars. MERRICK and CO it io prepared vigil creniia noel Ghani and Game ioe 
2OR ( Solicitors, Brow ve “ or Mexs JAMI arevce . 12 Drrp pw ie constant wt Rnnree De . 
ROBERT BUCHANAN SON. MACI -_ ra B tte DD. Vriters, 147, &t : 2 sarod Street Q HERTS FORD’S EUREKA. naine Ie re Cim Hi "ant mr rile “ iby, the 
’ he half-dexz Celebrate , , Durabilit 1 led 1e late on, f: 8 oy 


ee io aah NI By HUGH | Glascow |, 7 a Oe, Be | ween,  Celebapied y, | mended by the late } 
CO ) sO 7 ‘ anc pearance double stitche t r , ‘OX. rT ceners TT, npl valuable 
en Gan tee . kadier’s| DD AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS| Re FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Londor . is the bly ~~ Ay 


ing, somewhat farcical story 
t e at ROM LONDON 
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the hi 
Daily New 


little meri I ‘ ‘ itl 
will be relished by readers who it to BOMBAY ht Tatty 9 MALTA, BRIN- 
amu Scotsman KGY?r AD and MADIKAS 


ic aid : sna vs = MHAY 
(THE RED SHIRTS. Tale of the error. CALCUTTA. COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAT 
By PAUL GAULOT Pransla d by J A.J. De Villiers JAVAN, AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND 


the es of her Majest 

) QHIRTS. New Patterns in French Printed | ‘« Du hess of | Edinburgh 
j extensive Noyes ' 

j we we ' ul Oxford a Shirt ings for making FORD'S EUREKA the Empress of Russia, « 

) SIDS, Seren free ; also prices and self-measure H.R.H. the Duchess 

j 
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I 
Every FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London of Rus sia, the Duchess of Sp: 
. < Fortnight mimende ds é “ae e eminent physician 
Ani ing and well-writ ry ‘ W Herald PASMAN A ‘ re > ros ‘ eae ‘ . ; ‘ 
DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGYU'T and the EAST. | LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar & Bays meng yz omnes * 

MuHE RED HoU SE MYSTE RY By ; a r afford to 0 — Br ” Bainbridge A lady 
| - ate - a FOR! ed a - wae »y Cheap Return Ticket pandet se Shoes linen Foy ad f i oot oe r ( t tes: * , in India, fo : Prickly Hes at I found it worth 
rs GERPFORD, Author of Ily wh ~—) i ipany's ee » Leadenh | ve, 98. Send th Wilh) Casi seturned ready . r ri ea-spoontul I’ " d 14 or 36 ype y 
The book is workmanlike and soy we through “\ Scotsman bn ' ay apy / pe Po i ae —y pe: 4 i W 122, Leadenhall carriage paid.—R Fok ‘iD ‘aud CO., 41, Poultry, London ts 8. — — . bestia 
t. 2 p on ‘ sk for “Taylor's Cimolite."’ See that the Trade Mark, Name, 


rROM SAWYER ABROAD. By MARK ory very Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
| . PHE NEW GREAT PRODUCTIVE ORIENT COMPANY’S a ee er ee 


Bi AIN With 2 t 1 by Dar ecard at s 
Told with «a humour that ea * Tom Sawyer Abroad’ one of ENTERPRISE IN AUSTRALIA The IRRIGATION Ir d into medic ee: tice ps penne ared by 
ie th ; "aniusing of Mark Twain's many laughable books COLONIES on the Rivér Murray are thoroughly worthy of the VACHTING CRUISES JOHN 1 AYER Chemist, 13, Be aker ‘stn London, W 
avn © one attention of persons of all classes seeking remunerative employ , th am-shi 
- , e Ste ps GARONNE, 3876 ton gister, and LUS . . 
pL "RW i. . a ae PD ment for capital and energy Fully a million already invested , A ons regis READY ON WEDNESDAY, Feap 8vo, price Is. 
T HE REBEL QUEEN. By WALTER | ment for capital and energy, | Fully '« million already invested | “TANIA. 277 tons register, leaving LONDON as under, aud LEITH oat Ag ge 
BESANT success uf which has ‘been com jetely demonstrated. First return Fo e NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH ( APE 4 4 4ha ORK yk 
The Rebel Queen" lea remarkable work It is fascinating asa this year upwards of £60,000 e¢ ri wricots selling wholesale , - en ry 29 « a g 38 days | ’ ’ rN r 
jon, and it is instructive and suggestive as a study in sociology t in Melbourne —— = on “ oO , acre to June 13, for 28 days; June 28, r 29 day July 18, for lay SS I R I s A A ( P I I M A N , 
an extent which is not to be taken in at a first reading Worl id the grower, F< pe aie ces of For NORWAY and SPITZBERGEN, | Ilustra 
_— . » & . the AUSTRALIA RIG A ‘ON UOLONIES, 35, Queen Victoria ug. 4, for By AT FRE en M.J.I. 
| ON EY. ty EMILE Z ILA, Author of Street, E.( At the most Northerly point of these cruises the sun will be above Isaac Pirman and Sons, 1, Amen Corner, E.4 
, , 


The Downfall,” & 1¢ horizon at midnight — oa cempmmemgansts 
N ne will be able to read ‘Money’ wi hout a deep sen of THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS or SOUTHERN Rote! —— ee NZEMIA or Bloodle seness Positive ly Cure d. 


solute truth Everything in the novel is on a grand it — . i 
A vast panorama of national viciousness Morning NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT tring B , Electric aoe, Rileoneh Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, y ECZEMA eradicated ond driven from the s — Eer:d 
stamped addressed envelope to B.A. Mercury" Office, Brid;- 
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audacious Vanity Fair This delicious Liqueur, which he 
» public favour on 


London : Cuatro and Wixpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W. Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of The weudarbsl proporth s of aiding Digest 
{OLDEN HAIR.— Robare "3 AUR EOL INE and preventing Dyspepsia. can ne te had ¢ 
I produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. THE CELEBRATED ¢ all the principal Wine and Spit Merchants. 
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, =e Wiens ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
, EATING’S POWDE R.—Kills Bugs, Fleas, THOS. WALLIS «& CO., zed. "Holborn Circus, London, E.C. CAMBRIC Site’ 3 [gees 
P 2 Lat oT) Se 











Moths, Beetles, and all Insects (perfectly unrivalled), Harm- 
‘ exerrthing but insects. To avoid — Te intment rn st on Toadies 2 “pane 
Keating's.” See the signature of THOMAS KEATING oe wanes i ll 
‘The sete Camnbelen of Me gs. 
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Quickly changes 2000 
gray or white hairto An absolutely perfect 
Send at< its natural colour. Hair Restorer and Dressing. 
Tiustrated. ‘List. of CHICKEN, RABBIT, MUTTON, LOBSTER, 
"NO. Cycles and PRAWNS, SAUCE, POWDER, CHUTNEE, 
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outeide Wrapper, without whic " none is Sunline. 
wowder is effectual. Sold in tins, 6d. and Is 
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rus Bronce or Lowpon (Dr. Temple) writes from Fulham Palace—“I have pleasure in 
letting . Feltoe & Smith know that their ‘ onary Lime Juice Cordial is highly appreciated 
[ ommna ‘mite aud my guests.” Tux Lancet writ: 8—* Messra. Feltoe carried off the palm with their 
* Specialité’ Lime Juice Cordial.” — 


Btotrepetiten Machinists’ Company, ita., Tus Bartien Mapicat Jovawat | La = 3 = on P. ae 8 eB = june 16th, 1883, in its report on the 


ational Health Exhibition. 


& 76, ett 4 bey WITHOUT, LONDON, EC writes—" In favor, brightness and 

~Krery JUNO guaran‘eed. quality, the ‘Specialite’ Lime Juice & | M Ee 4 } { J | ( = Supplied to the Houses of Parliament. 
. . Cordial appears to be all that could be 

desired, and it belongs to class af 


THE beverages that can be freely used 
A FR 


| EE SaAMrL & tu be had of all Grocers, Chemists and Wine Me potent or of is 
PALL MALL BUDGET. | fe eee oe Came enemene aki. 
. 
NEW SERIES : a 
PICTURES FROM COVER TO COVER. 
THE NEWS OF THE WEEK ILLUSTRATED. aven er 
* On Jane 7 will be issued the First Number of a NEW SERIES of 
the PALL MALL BUDGET. It will be permanently enlarged to Wat er 
G2 Pages weealy, with the isene of frequent Coloured Supp sleme a. a 


While retaining all the pepalar features which have made it one 
the most widely read of Illustrated Journals, several New De a. 


ds wil contrat cing cr ne Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. Sold throughout the Country. INDI AN CURRIES 
YEW JUNGLE STORIES by Mr. RUDY cIPLING. ° ESTABLISHED 
Among the ( ONTENTS of the FIRST NUMBER of the Manufactory - 176 & 177, STRAN D, LON DON. oa - 


“HOW FEAR CAME TO THE JUNGLE.” | pager sein g 3 
HO wf AxE , JUNGLE. Mild in operation, perfectly safe and free from injurious drugs. 12, UPPER St. Martin's LANE, LONDON. 


A New Story. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
They will not entangle or break the Hair. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES. INTERVIEWS 

It is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will cure all 
diseases, but they have a reputation of NEARLY 100 YEARS We tees 4. 1 ' 7 eee 


SUPPLEMENTS IN COLOUR. 
A DAY IN WILTSHIRE WITH 
RUDYARD 
Illustrations by 

rr rt stionie for being WITHOUT AN EQUAL as a remedy for | 112 CURLERS IN BOX, Free By POST 8 STAMPS. 
pal A B ; INDIGESTION BILIOUSNESS LIVER COMPLAINTS Of alt Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 
THE LARGEST, THE BEST, AND THE *z ATTRACTIVE SICK HEADACHE DYSPEPSIA BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now betne sold by 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PAPER. | Sold in Bottles at 1/14, 29, and 11/- each, by all Medicine venus StnTUE Areal World. ema) yt ty — > Xf - le 


The price will remain m_unchanged—SIX PEN( E Prepared by NORTON'S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. WHOLESALE OF R. HovENDEN & Song, 
BERNERS ST., W., axp CITY RD., E.C., LONDON 


Offices: 14, Charing Cross | Road, London, W.C. 
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AU 7, E ,GREIFFENH AGEN, 
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EVEN HILL. 
F. H. TOWNSEND, &c., dc 


62 PAGES. TOPICAL. AMUSING. ARTISTIC. 
Making the 














Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


























JUNE 9, 1894 


THE ILLUSTRATED LON DON NEWS 





T R. BARNARDO’S HOMES for ORPHAN 
and WAIF CHILDREN. 


The FRIENDS of CHRIST'S WOR - among the 
WAIFS and STRAYS of the STREETS 


Are Invited to Att aan 
JQQTH ANNIVERSARY 
28 of these Institutions, to 


be held (D.V.) in 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, June 23, 1894. 


The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 
at 3 o'clock precisely. 


will take the chair 


The PROGRAMME will consist of a 
QGERTIES of OBJECT LESS 
b INDUSTRIES and PASTIMES, 


Among which will be: 
. SINGING by _ 1200 TI BAT ED CHILDREN, 
F.R 


Mr. J. FRANK PROL DMA 
“IF ANY WILL NOT WORK. NEITHE ‘it SHALL HE EAT." 


conducted 


iE aCe 
MAN'S Bt 
AND BAYONE! r 


LL BY OUR LITTLE WOMEN. 


i. P'RAORDINA 
N OF TR 
and GYMNASTICS by LITTLE 
BOYS. 
THE COLLECTION ! 
LADY BRASSEY will PRESENT PRIZES to 
300 OLD GIRLS and OLD BOYS. 


The Hon. 


Tickets of Admission to different parts of the house can be 
obtained as follows: Gallery Seats (500 only), Is.; Baleony, 3s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d.; Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Second T Oxe 8. per seat, or £2 per 
Box (holding 5 seats) ; 5 or £4 10s. per Box 
(holding 8 seats); 8. per seat, or £5 per Box 
oy re will be no Arena seats 

lar one, and « half-filled house would 
‘ment, it is hoped that the supporters of the 


institutions who can afford to do so will generously order a number of 


tickets for distribution among their friends. 
Companions of the Young Helpers’ League who have earned a 
badge and paid their subscription for 1844, will be admitted at a 
reduction of one-third. A beautifully Illustrated Programme, price 

Gd. Please order Programme with your Tickets. 
JOHN ODLING, 


Stepney Causeway, London, E 


Secretary. 
18 to 26, 


M Oo 8  & ( 


THE SE SAS( IN. 


The winter season on th tiviera is rendered much more enjoy- 
able by the facilit oft Monac ‘ onte Carlo, with the 
multitude of — N double of railway between 
Nice and Mi nt 
va concert, or ‘in the. evening after dinner, to any of the 
visitors accustomed to sojourn, 

The Monte Carlo Theatre, cane the able directo wr, M. Raoul 
Gunsbourg, ope Ninh Oy in which Judie 
achieved a success equal to that of her best days sisted by a com- 
pany all of whom gaine share of: ap p nlause ; the arist« reratic 
and fashionable audience compris« d many who came - hws mte Carlo 
from Niceand Cannes, and from Mentone; among e present 
were the Grand Duchess Peter of Russia and the Gran d Duc hess of 
Leuchtent 


at a theatre 
towns on the coast where 


gramme of the Mo mite Carlo Theatre continued with ‘La 
: " Madame Angot,”’ performed by Mesdames 
and Gilberte, Messrs. David and Paul Bert; ate on Prince, 
Audran; and “ Ruy Blas,"’ with Mounet- Sully, m Jan. 9 T 
director had secured the first representation, out « if Paris, of ** 
Prince,”’ which in the capital had ac shieved so great a succes 
The programme from March 10 to April 1 consisted of two 
representations every week in the following order * Samson 
et Dalila,’’ by Saint-Saéns, with Madame Deschamps-Jehin, Saléza 
#& Sonnambula,”” Madame Marcella Sembrich, 
and Boudouresque, fils; “ Amy Robsart,’’ by 
with Madame Sembrich and Messrs. Mek a dee 
tigoletto,” “La Fille du Régiment’’; and or 
* Les Dragons de Villars,” performed by Mallen 
ven, ML. ‘Oe yia, and M. Bo ado yuresque, fils 
“In the meantime, on March 15, the above list 
the theatre was accompanied by other interesting 
Monte Carlo. 
There are the C 
Twice a week, 
International Cx 
Arthur Steck 
Every day will have its artistic performance and attraction. 
The International Fine Arts Exhibition, opened from Jan. 16, is 
e of past years, in the choice and value of the works 
mintings by great masters, and in the arrangements 
» by the eftorts of the distinguished president, M. Georges de 
Dramard. 
Her Serene Hig 
presidency © 
the names 


of entertainments at 
proceedings at 


mferences to be held by M. Francisque Sarcey. 
Thursday and Sunday, there are the Classical and 
meerts, under the competent direction of M. 


rs. Bo q Ly 
the Institut, Bart h di, "Barne- Jo nes, 
Frederick Leighton, De Madrazo 
. d Alfred Stevens Wine taotataline cmmechioen. 
de Dramard, have been able to collect examples of the most 
esteemed French and foreign artists 
Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn 
tennis, pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown. 
Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only far one day or a few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
establishments here, and meeting versons of their acquaintance, 
they findall the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu 
here does not exist 


LPINE HEALTH RESORT. MALOJA, 
i ENG bOI. wh! ia IT ye RLAND. 6000 feet altitude. The 
GRAND HOTEL, Kt AAL, MALOJA: open from June to 
Septernber ; contains 0 heal rooms. Every home comfort. Special 
system of ventilation and heating. New sanitary arrangements. In- 
and out-door sports; golf. Engtish as ~ lic Church services. 
Resident English Physici ian, Dr. M . For all particulars 
apply to the Manager, J. F. Walther, Tie 6 el Kur aal, Maloja. 


r ' . ‘ r 
(ANADIAN PACIFIC | SERVICES 
CHIN’, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,) Monthly, via 

JUND the WORLD. § VANCOUVER. 
Fastest, ae only Twin-screw Ste wr At. on Pacific Ocean. 
Specially interesting route for tourists, through grandest scenery on 
American ( nent. Luxurious Hotels. CANADIAN TOURS 
arranged 7 ooting, Fishing. ) free iilestrated hooks, 
time ts pply—Canadian Pacific Rly 7 and 68, King William 
St., Le meee , “ MC .; and 30, Cocks apur'| Street, Charing ( ross, 8.W 


THE BEST GENUINE 





EAU DE COLOGNE. 


THE No. 4711 BRAND. 


INVIGORATING & REFRESHING. 
Case of six bottles 
‘MQ UF pred aFevpirvs 
“LSSONOULS ‘LS3HNd 


The 4711 Depot: 
62, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





. after a perf rmance | 


the eye, and winter | 








MERRY WEATHERS’ 


TWO GREAT SPECIALTIES ARE 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS AND 
FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 








60 GOLD MEDALS AND 
FIRST AWARDS. 
| Established 201 Years. 





oe Beacu 
yi Myke» 
‘Fic. ne76l Soqune’s Encine 


MERRY WEATHERS’ “SQUIRE'S” ENGINE. | 


No Estate perfect without one. 
Throws two jets for Fire Extinguishing, or Pumps 10,000 








AMPLY TO TAbs. 
MERRY WEATHERS’ 


GAS, OIL, or PETROLEUM ENGINE. 
FOR WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 








Gallons per hour for Water Supply, and drives all kinds | CALL AND SEE ENGINE AND APPARATUS IN ACTION 
of Estate plant. at 63, LONG ACRE. 








WRITE FOR PAMPHLETS AND LISTS. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., and Greenwich Road, S.E., London. 











In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


“*Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mune who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not diced out 


——— 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETG. 






































“WILLS* NAVY CUT 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 
Can now be obtained in 2oz. Patent 
Air-Tight Tins 
IN THREE GRADES OF STRENGTH, 
V1Z. :— 


“MILD,” Yellow Label. 
“MEDIUM,” Blue Label. 
“FULL,” Chocolate Label, 


As wellasin loz. Packets and }.b. Patent 
Air-Tig ht Tine, by all Dealers 


D. & H. O.WILLS, Lt 





BRISTOL & 
1) LONDON. 





BRITISH TABLE WATER. 


The Medical Profession strongly recommend 


SALUTARIS 
WATER, 


A pure di 7 d water, prep ure 
y 4 special proces ! ily 
charge« ‘with carbonic a ida 


Unriv le d 


We tel, "Re staurant, Dar, 
The Riviera, 

Oo 
Tropical Climates 


Sa‘vtari Water Co., 


Ilome, Club. 


6, Fulham Road, London, 


| CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awan led 


ONO rs 


Pia HES" 
Al AL EX HIMETIONS. 


CHOCOLAT - - MENIER 


In 4-1b. and j-Ib. Packets 


Tr 
BRI AKF AST. 
LUNCHEON, and SUPVER, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
EX COE ds tons 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER- 


mn w 
Sold Everywhere 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
or White Hair to 


Prevents the 

Restores Grey 
CoLoun, 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where 
is necded, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price Ss. 6d. 


NOTICE. 

IWAIR RENEWER may. now be 
York from the ANGLO-AMEKICAN 
Srreer, and all Droggists 


its ORIGINAL 


it leaves no unpleasant 


a TTAIn RENEWER 


THE 
obtained in 
DnruG Co., 217, 


HINDES?in CURLERS 


USED WITHOUT HEAT. 


MEXICAN 
New 
FULTON 


in 60. 4 15. 
BOXES, OF ALL 
HAIRORESSERS 

AND FANCY 
HOUSES IN THE 

THREE 

QUEENCOMS 





HINDES LIMITED, 
MANUFACTURERS of BRUGHES ano ICILeT ARTICLES, 


BIRMINGHAM os LONOCON. 








BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


COUT 


CURET 
D®LAVILLES LIQUOR 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
2T0 3MONTHS TREATMENT. 


Has been prescribed by Physicians with always 
increasing success for upwards of fifty years. 





Price 98 per + . rt all Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from F. MAR and SON, 64, Hol- 
bern Viaduct, Nhe a “ C., to whom sufferers 
should write fur Desc criptive Pamphlet — post 
free) cortaining test monials from the Dean oF 
Carcist & and others who have been cured by 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR, 


i For the past quarter of a century 
there has been one continuous flow of 
letters bearing testimony to the truly 
wonderful cures cffected by Clarke’s 
World-famed Blood Mixture, the “ finest 
Blood Purifier that science and medical 
skill have brought to light.” Sufferers 
from Scrofula, Seurvy, Eczema, Bad 
Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of any kind, are solicited to 
give it a trial to test its value. Sold 
everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware 
of worthless imitations or substitutes. 











, . . 
QUMME R TOURS IN NORWAY.—Tour of 
' TWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST’ AND EIoRnS oF 
NORWAY The well-known steam yacht 8ST. SUNNI 
leave Leith during the season as under: June ZB: 

ust 4 and 18. Berths can be secured and full A ulars, 

ot ained in London from W. Beattie, 102, Queen 

pwell and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, 

"Thos. Cook and Son, Ludgate Cirens, and 

branches: H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, and branches; or from 

. Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, Leith, and Chas. Merrylees, 
Northern Wharf. Aberdee 


and branche 








JUDGE’ 


Tobacco. 
i. 





Me aainaiersites <i Dl 

My 
ae ) 
ret 


¥ 7 ‘ sunt, 


For many years the standard of 
excellence. 
It is to-day better than ever. 


Smokes cool in the pipe to the last 
whiff. 


In two flavours—MILD and FULL. 


Packed only in 1, 2 & 4072. foil 
packages. FULL WEIGHT. 


ee a Se 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





THE 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


BeBe EeEEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ie Saree 








“EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


Most Delicious, Nutritious & 
requiring no digestive effort. 


Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


Peptonized 
_— COCOA 


& Milk 


TINS 2 6. 





Half-Tins (Samples; 1/6. 








PEeEEeBEeeeeer 
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ADAMS'S 





FURNITURE 














Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliance are relieved, 
Or not atall,”’ SHAKESPEARE 


The Moral is obvious! Diseases should not be 
tog “A 


allowel vy desperate, but taken in time 
stitch in time saves nine’! and a timely resort to a 
simple reme y will avert months, nay, possibly years, 


he principal cause of human disease is disorder of 
the Stomach, arising from over-induigence in rich 
food or a too frequeut use of stimulants, The symp- 
toms are ea<ily discernitle, such as Giddiness, Palpi- 
tation and Fiuttering of the Heart, Sick Headache, 
Drowsiness, lack of energy, a feeling of siuking at 
the pit of the Stomach, a disposition to take a dis- 
heartened view of things, and a general languor of 
the system. 

the wise man will be warned by any indication of 
the »ature given above, and seek at once a simple 
remedy, which is provided in 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


of which a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of cold water, 
taken daily for about a week, will be found most 
eMficacious It is suitable for children, adults, and 
aged persons, and with the addition of a little 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
LIME JUICE SYRUP 


forms a most delicious effervescing draught, cooling, 
regulating and invigorating. 


LAMPLOUCH’S 
‘ PYRETIC SALINE 


is prescribed by the most eminent physicians, and 
endorsed by many thousands of those who have 
benefited by its use in all ranks of life. 








Sold in Bottles, 2s. 64., 4s, 6d., and Iis., and may be 
had of ail Chemists throughout the world, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Lro., 


118 HOLBORN ; 94,0LD BROAD STRERT ; 42, FENCHURCH 
STREET ; and 47, MONKWELL StaxzEt, Lonpon, E.O. 





































THE OLDEST AND 


‘eels no h-sitation in recommending its use.— 
29 <2 


POLISH. 


rocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 





ALL STERLING IMPROVEMENITS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES. 


suractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 








{S.FOX& COLIMITED 





~ GLO 


TOGETHER WITH 


C=; 
a 


OR ONE OF THEIR OTHER 


Ma TRADE MARKS 
"RED ON EVERY UMBRE 


4 

So 
dA 
D 


UMBRELLAS & SUNSHADES ON THESE FRAMES 
ARE SOLD ATALL RESPECTABLE SHOPS. 

















JUNE 9, 1894 


CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 
White or 
French Grey» 21s. 
Specially designed for Em- 
bonpoint. The arrangement 
of the front bones, the belt 


of webbing, and adjustable 
straps give great sup port. 







A Corset of proved success 
In BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 
28s. 6d. 

Key to Swanbill Corsets, 


illustrated by fourteen types 
of figure, post free. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 


174, SLOANE STREET, 


BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 
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, 
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| 


SOFT, VELVETY, HANDS 


BY ALL WHO USE 


Pegihams 
eveumber 


A little well rubbed into the Hands or Face after washing 
will entirely counteract the effects of Cold Winds, Hard 
Water, and Inferior Soaps, and will render the 


‘SKIN SOFT and VELVETY 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Be sure to get “ BEETHAM'S,” 





Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, 


Free for 3d, extra by the Sole Makers— 


| M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





; New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
, (THE ( t UN OF THE JERIOD.” 


TRADE- MARK. 


ReGep, 
MONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 


EXPRESS. RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 






ee NY 














LOWEST Cy Mees 
TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 
YIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 


28, 20 to 50 guineas ; *360, 400, 450, 500 and 577 Bore Express 
fouling, cartridge-ejecting—3s0, ‘360, °340, ‘320, 





m3tol0 guineas ; Single Hammerless, sane 


bores, 8 to 10 guineas, CAPE GUNS, one barrel rified, other barre! 


bore for shot or spherical ball—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas ; 
from 10 to 30guineas, COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of bar- 


rels, rifled, with extra shot barrels,choked or cylinders, from 18 tv 
40 guineas, this latter forming a hattery of itself for the man of 
moderate means; ‘360 to ‘577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for 
paper or brass shells. Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, 
ltifles,and Revolvers, the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. E. 
LEWIS, Gun Maker, 32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. 


Established 1850. Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.”’ 





















This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 


and Vigour. It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction. It is 
universally recommended by Physicians as “ A powerful 
rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forces.’”’ Sold by 
Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by Importers. 
WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 4s. per 
bottle, or 45s. per dozen. 














CLARK EB’S 


“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


Prices, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and €s. each. 

By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and 

concentrating heat to the bottom of the water-vessel they give a 

larger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other 
lamp of the same class.. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk | 
without scum or grease passing through the spout, and it prevents | 
spilling when poured into a feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all | 
The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” | 
Nursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately. | 


THE | 
CLAREKE'S BURGLAR’S HORROR. 


“Pyramid” Night Lights Ey 


other Pannikins. 


Are the best in the world, and the only Pr wen EP y 
suitable ones for burning in the above, an : 
for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
BURN NINE HOURS. 

In Box, containing 8 Lights, 834. per Box. 
N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous 
material used in the manufacture of any 
of Clarke's Lights. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “ FAIRY ” LIGHT 00., ld, 


Lowpoy, , where all Letters should be addressed. = 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 


"Ti 
O 
O 
0 


INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 


Benger's Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s., by all Chemists, &c. 








** Retained when all 
other foods are re- 
jected. It is In- 
valuable.”— 


London Medical 
Record. 
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